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college undergraduates have four- 
year assignments brings about a 
situation where there’s only one 
Mock Convention for each student 
generation at Oberlin. Since 1860, 
only those. who were in school in 
1912 have not had the chance to 
take part in one. ; 

This issue contains a pictorial re- 
port of the 1968 convention and an 
account of the balloting. We hope it 
stirs memories for alumni of previ- 
ous student generations and gives 
a glimpse of what it’s like to be a 
student at Oberlin today. 

The best summary of this year’s 
convention was a Review editorial 
on May 7 which noted that “stu- 
dents entered the Field House seem- 
ingly convinced that they were not 
going to have a good time, (but) 
they were mistaken.” The Review 
pointed out that many students pre- 
fer the “relevance” of taking part 
in local, state and national political 
campaigns. However, many, many 
others don’t ordinarily participate 


in campus or “outside world” pol- 
itics. Many of them did get in- 
volved in this year’s convention. In 
fact, Mock Convention still reigns 
as the all-time champ in extra-cur- 
ricular participation. There’s hoop- 
la, of course, which even President 
Carr couldn’t resist. But the 1968 
Mock Convention proved again that 
the game of politics is a fascinating 
one, even when it’s just “make be- 


lieve.” 
This month’s Page Four article 


by Prof. Albert McQueen, ’53, is 
another of those writings which 
should be required reading for all 
Oberlinians. Much has been writ- 
ten and said during the past year 
concerning black students on cam- 
puses everywhere, but we think Mr. 
McQueen excels in his ability to 
come to grips with the situation. 

In their article on Page 18, soph- 
omores Julie Forsythe and Doug 
Ewbank display an often overlooked 
attribute of many Oberlin students, 
the ability to become intensely in- 
volved in service to others. There 
is a calm determination to their 
“quiet revolution” which could well 
mean that they shall overcome! 

Campus topics have prevented us 
this year from being generous in 
presenting writings by alumni. 
We’re pleased, therefore, this month 
to present Shirley Wheeler’s inter- 
esting account of “How to Behave 
When Flooded.” Although it was 
written over a year ago, we still 
think it’s good reading. 


Black — 
Students 
at Oberlin 


by Albert J. McQueen '53 
Associate Professor of 
Sociology and Anthropology 
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HE THREE-MONTH period between De- 
cember 1834 and February 1835 was a critical one in 
the life of the year-old Oberlin Collegiate Institute. 
The Reverends John J. Shipherd and Philo P. Stew- 
art had, in December 1833, brought together 11 New 
England families and 44 students (29 young men and 
15 young women) to form a Christian Colony to es- 
cape “the degeneracy of the Church and the deplor- 
able conditions of our perishing world.” 

The Institute was without a president, had no 
mathematics professor and the need for funds was 
pressing. After much praying and fasting, the Rev. 
Mr. Shipherd visited Cincinnati where Lane Semi- 
nary was in an uproar. Anti-slavery feeling at the 
Seminary was running high, but the trustees, in 
Olympian disregard for faculty and student senti- 
ments, had voted to forbid anti-slavery discussion or 
activity and also to dismiss a professor who was an 
outspoken abolitionist. Mr. Shipherd worked out an 
arrangement whereby Prof. Asa Mahan would be- 
come president of Oberlin and Prof. Morgan, the dis- 
missed educator, would become professor of mathe- 
matics, and other faculty and a number of students 


Mr. McQUuEEN is advisor to the Oberlin College Alliance 
for Black Culture and a member of the College faculty’s 
Special Educational Opportunities Committee. He notes 
that the terms “black” and “Afro-American” are generally 
preferred today. But since they have not replaced the bet- 
ter known term “Negro,” the author has used all three 
interchangeably. Many of the materials for this article 
were drawn from the Faculty Report of the SEOP Commit- 
tee, May 1968. Mr. McQueen is grateful to his colleague, 
Prof. Kiyoshi Ikeda, “whose keen interest in black students, 
cheerful dedication to the special educational efforts, and 
endless flow of ideas and insights have been most helpful. 
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would also join the Oberlin Christian enterprise. 
This was a superb and exciting development for the 
handful of determined souls who had struggled so 
gallantly in a wilderness with meager resources. 


ut with this blessing came clouds of crisis. 
The Lane professors agreed to come under the condi- 
tion that the Oberlin trustees would pass a resolution 
that “students shall be received into this Institution 
irrespective of color.” While there were no overt pro- 
slavery feelings in Oberlin, no one apparently had 
given thought to such a “radical” move and few were 
ready to face the dire consequences that seemed to 
be in the offing. The community was gripped with 
fear and forebodings of the unknown. A student poll 
revealed that the majority were opposed to this move. 
Some anticipated a “frightful” situation as the in- 
stitution would invariably be overwhelmed with 
“colored” students. Several New England female 
students declared that they would return home if 
such persons were admitted, even if it meant having 
to “wade Lake Erie” to do so. The trustees resisted 
the admission of Negroes, declaring that they needed 
more information on the subject and that Oberlin 
should not, in effect, get out of line with “other simi- 
lar institutions.” Mr. Shipherd was deeply dismayed 
and deeply disturbed. He made plain the Christian 
duty of the Institute, the financial and personal gains 
that were at stake, and his own unwillingness to 


carry on in behalf of Oberlin if the trustee stand 
were not reversed. Soon thereafter, the trustees 
voted, 4 to 3, “that the education of the people of 
color is a matter of great interest, and should be 
encouraged and sustained.” 


he first few black students were accepted 
without demonstration or overt resistance and Ober- 
lin had taken a giant step toward building a proud 
heritage. It was the first such step in American high- 
er education and it enabled Oberlin to contribute 
significantly to physical liberation of black men from 
the shackles of slavery. It is important to understand, 
however, that except for a comparatively small num- 
ber of talented and determined Negro students, this 
Oberlin tradition, on the whole, has not realized its 
promise and potential. 

President Fairchild, writing in 1883, estimated 
that of the 20,000 students who had attended Oberlin 
during the first 50 years, perhaps 1,000 or five per- 
cent, were black. The proportion of black students 
reached the peak of seven or eight percent after the 
Civil War. These figures are not unimpressive when 
one realizes that no special efforts were made to at- 
tract black students. This policy remained in effect 
throughout Oberlin’s history, even though the ratio 
of black students declined over the years. It was not 
until the early 1960s, when black students constituted 
less than one percent of the student population, that 
a special program to bring them to Oberlin was 
undertaken. 

The Oberlin tradition has always been that Negro 
students would have equal privileges with other 
students. Another principle was stated by President 
Fairchild in his history of Oberlin: “No adaptation 
of the course of study to the special needs of colored 
pupils was ever made.” Perhaps the chief conse- 
quence of this approach during the first 50 years of 
Oberlin’s existence was that only 60 of the 1,000 black 
students who entered Oberlin up to 1883 “completed 
their course of study.”” While comparable graduation 
figures for the entire student body have not been 
compiled, it undoubtedly would have been consid- 
ered a catastrophe if only six percent had graduated. 
Conditions of poverty, ex-slave status in some cases, 
and limited early education must have caused black 
students to have “special needs” that would have to 
be dealt with before an appreciable number could 
have succeeded. The lessons of today are precisely 
that most black students do have special needs within 
the context of an institution like Oberlin, and that 
these needs must be recognized and institutional ad- 
justments made before a genuine educational oppor- 
tunity is realized. 


f we bypass many decades of Oberlin history to 
come directly to the concern of this article, we find 
a revitalization of the Oberlin tradition of equality 
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and justice during the past five years. 

By 1963 the civil rights movement had jolted the 
consciousness of the nation to the realization that 100 
years of freedom from slavery had brought the black 
man neither full citizenship nor basic freedoms from 
hunger, disease, ignorance, or violence. Symbolically, 
the zenith of the civil rights thrust was reached that 
year in the March on Washington, when Rev. Martin 
Luther King’s words, “I Have a Dream,” resounded 
throughout the nation. With a sense of moral and 
political urgency, the Rev. Mr. King sought to articu- 
late for a still complacent America the supreme chal- 
lenge for this generation: to root out from our 
national life every vestige of racism, divisiveness, 
and second-class citizenship. 

In this new mood of intensified struggle for human 
rights, Oberlin was not out of step. A strong feeling 
of commitment and urgency pervaded the campus. 
Many students and faculty participated in a variety 
of civil rights activities. The question arose whether 
Oberlin, as an institution, was making the strongest 
possible contribution to this movement in the field of 
education. Thus, in the autumn of 1963, President 
Carr appointed a special committee of faculty and 
administrators to consider the College’s role in ex- 
panding educational opportunities for minority and 
other youth from disadvantaged racial backgrounds. 


he commanding fact this Special Education- 
al Opportunities Program Committee (SEOP) con- 
fronted was this: racial minority youth from poverty 
backgrounds do not enjoy a semblance of adequate, 
let alone equal, educational opportunity in this coun- 
try. And in a technologically advanced society a 
competent education is an indispensable element for 
raising a group out of poverty and the degradation 
of second class citizenship. The need for special and 
compensatory educational programs to surmount de- 
ficiencies imposed by racial and socio-economic back- 
ground was evident. After much study and analysis, 
the policy was formulated to operate at two levels: 
the pre-college level to supplement the regular 
schools in preparing less-advantaged youth for col- 
lege and the college level to ensure successful college 
careers for significantly more such young people and 
thus make possible their satisfactory occupational 
and social mobility in the larger society. 

The pre-college Special Opportunities Program 
was designed to bring disadvantaged seventh and 
eighth grade black and white boys and girls to Ober- 
lin for six weeks of intensive study under carefully 
selected teachers and counselors and the best condi- 
tions for creative learning. 

It is a truism to say that operating an effective 
program for youngsters from such unfortunate cir- 
cumstances is exceedingly demanding and expensive. 
The 251 boys and girls from five cities (Oberlin, 
Elyria, Lorain, Cleveland, and St. Louis) who have 
participated in SEOP programs during four summers 
(1964-67) and in year-round activities have required 
thousands of man-hours of work and tens of thou- 
sands of dollars. Yet no one who has been close to 
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the program has doubted its value. Scientifically 
validated measures of success will have to await a 
six-year research evaluation that is being conducted 
by Profs. Kiyoshi Ikeda and Milton Yinger (sociology 
department) and Prof. Frank Laycock (education 
department) under a grant from the U. S. Office of 
Education. In the meantime, signs of success are al- 
ready in evidence. Only two of the 251 students have 
dropped out of school, three out of four are in high 
school college preparatory curricula, two out of five 
have made honor rolls, and all of the current June 
graduates have been accepted by these institutions: 
Oberlin, Yale, Heidelberg, Ohio State, Kent State, 
Lorain Community College, Cuyahoga Community 
College, Allegheny, and Bowling Green. 


Some sixty enthusiastic youngsters will again 
enliven the halls of Oberlin this summer. Their 
coming, like that of their predecessors, has been 
made possible by the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
first ‘Rockefeller grant was for $150,000 for a three- 
year period from 1964 to 1966. The second grant of 
$130,000 will support the program through 1968. The 
Rockefeller Foundation has not given assurance of 
further financial support, and the College is faced 
with a considerable challenge to find funds to keep 
the program in operation after 1968. 


The college program also has been supported by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. There were only 19 
Negro students in the College of Arts and Sciences 
during the 1963-64 school year and the SEOP Commit- 
tee decided to increase the number of Negro students 
sharply by intensive recruiting, more financial aid, 
and supporting programs of advising, counseling, and 
tutoring. In 1964, the Rockefeller Foundation made 
a grant of $275,000 to support these efforts and again 
in 1967 an identical sum was given to support stu- 
dents entering in 1967, 1968, and 1969 for all four 
years of their studies at Oberlin. These funds have 
been supplemented by regular College scholarship 
moneys and Federal Equal Opportunity Grants. 
Some of the students have received national awards 
and College loans, while others attend Oberlin with- 
out financial aid. Neither the Rockefeller grants 
nor the Committee’s interests is limited to black 


the expectation that what we learn will contribute 
to a growing national pool of knowledge that is so 
vital for orderly and progressive change. 


ne of the first research undertakings was 
to compile data from College files on all the black 
students who have matriculated at Oberlin from 1945 
to the present. The objective was to gain as full a 
picture as possible of the situation of these students 
at Oberlin during the post-World War II period, par- 
ticularly with reference to academic performance. 
The table on this page was selected from that 
research. 

It is apparent that roughly one-third of all Negro 
students who entered Oberlin during these 23 years 
came during the past four years, the Special Oppor- 
tunities era. The majority come from similar lower 
socio-economic backgrounds that characterized the 
students who entered before 1956. It may not be 
stretching a point too much to say that it is very 
likely that this situation has been true of black 
students throughout most of Oberlin’s history. The 
importance of this factor is clearly seen in academic 
success ratios. During the period 1956 to 1963, when 
black students were predominantly middle class, the 
percentages graduating reached the high level that 
is commensurate with the college norm. The imme- 
diate post-war period was an exception, no doubt 
because of the prevalence of returning veterans 
whose wide experiences, maturity, and seriousness 
of purpose made for relatively effective academic 
performance. 

Fluctuations in the ratios of male students is of 
considerable interest. There is much research to 
demonstrate that young Negro males are quite sus- 
ceptible to damage from the pathological aspects of 
ghetto life. This typically shows up in poor secondary 
school performance, relatively high dropout rates, 
low college attendance, early involvements in deviant 
patterns, and in later life, inability to find work 
because of job discrimination and low education and 
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Per Per Cent: Per Cent: At Least uae Cent: ae 
Cent: Graduated One Parent rofessional, White 

pee Students Males College Attended College _ Collar, Business _ 

1945- 47 47 55 68 45 26 

1948-51 49 33 39 53 41 

1952-55 51 43 44 55 47 

1956-59 63 at 72 76 65 

1960-63 37 38 75 73 pe 

1964-67 13 56 — 59 1 

Total 381 
students. The fundamental concern is for less- inability to support a family. The loss to the com- 


advantaged youth of whatever ethnic or racial back- 
ground. However, the intensity of the racial crisis in 
the nation has caused the SEOP Committee initially 
to concentrate its efforts on black students. Since 
some of the SOP students who enter Oberlin will 
certainly be white, the evolution of the College pro- 
gram is assured. 

Members of the SEOP Committee always try to 
base decisions and actions on the fullest understand- 
ing and the most substantial facts available. There is 
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munity in terms of leadership and fragile institutions 
is of staggering proportions. Recognizing this, the 
SEOP Committee has emphasized the recruitment of 
black males. It has proved difficult, however, to 
maintain a balance of entrants in favor of males; 
slightly less than 50 percent of the black freshmen 
have been male during the last two years. The pic- 
ture for the immediate future does not look any 
more promising, in that colleges and universities 
around the country are avidly seeking Negro stu- 
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dents. Perhaps 25 black students, about half male, will 
enter with the freshman class next autumn, whereas 
at least 40 had been sought. A plan is now afoot to 
concentrate recruitment more intensively in the me- 
dium and large cities within a radius of 200 miles of 
Oberlin. 

Roughly seven out of 10 black students entering 
during the 1964-68 period may be described as aca- 
demic support, the majority on Rockefeller scholar- 
ships. This category consists of those students who 
have been judged to need more academic and related 
assistance than regular students to compensate for 
apparent deficiencies in educational preparation. 
These students rank somewhat lower than regular 
black students and considerably lower than white 
students on SAT verbal and mathematical scores. 
These tests have proved quite helpful in selecting 
outstanding students for admission to Oberlin. We 
are confident, however, that other selection criteria 
have enabled us to identify and admit highly talented 
black students. 


t is now clear that most black students come 
from social and academic backgrounds that are quite 
different from those which we normally associate 
with Oberlin students. Consequently they, academic 
support students in particular, are prone to have de- 
ficiencies that are manifested in poor writing and 
reading skills, little training in mathematics, and 
poor study habits. These findings are not peculiar to 
Oberlin black students. The important national 
study, Equality of Opportunity, by James S. Cole- 
man, documents the harsh fact that without some 
form of active educational intervention, students of 
low income and minority background are not able 
to benefit greatly from public education in its pres- 
ent forms. As they become older and “progress” 
through the public schools, they fall back both in 
terms of their personal plans for higher education 
and the development of the necessary verbal and 
mathematical skills for pursuing higher education. 

The Coleman study and others suggest that the 
cumulation of disadvantages which characterizes 
minority youth has these sources: (1) the low level 
and quality of teaching in the schools they attend; 
(2) the poor quality of equipment and facilities in 
such schools, especially in the sciences and arts; (3) 
the isolation of the school neighborhoods and result- 
ing lack of access to more “successful” persons and 
groups in the community; and (4) the dearth of 
academically more competent and successful students 
and peers who could serve to stimulate other talented 
students. Talented youngsters, whether white or 
black, in low income homes and neighborhoods are 
likely to be subjected to the same conditions. Youths 
of migrant families, including Spanish-speaking 
households, those from urban ghettos, the mill hol- 
lows of Appalachia, or the wilds of Dakota or Mon- 
tana are not likely to enjoy immunity from them. 
They are in varying degrees blocked from equal 
opportunities in higher education by reason of birth 
or circumstances. 
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lack students at Oberlin generally have 
lower grade point averages than white students, and 
academic support students among them have experi- 
enced more academic difficulties and lower grade 
point averages than regular students. Yet the loss 
of black students for the 1964-68 period has been 
only 12 percent, which is lower than the “talent 
loss” for other Oberlin students. Thus, black students 
of varied backgrounds have demonstrated that they 
can perform academically at Oberlin with a mini- 
mum of special attention and support from the in- 
stitution. This is not a reason for satisfaction and 
self-congratulations, however. The SEOP Commit- 
tee has worked hard to discover the full range of 
problems black students encounter at Oberlin and 
to devise institutional arrangements that will enable 
them to perform up to their talents. Despite a num- 
ber of significant steps already taken, a great deal 
remains to be done. 

The great majority of black students come out of 
a ghetto background where their essential contacts 
have been with other black people. Interaction with 
white youth and adults in schools, recreation, work, 
and in other institutional spheres tends to be infre- 
quent and superficial. Furthermore, these students 
have, on some level of consciousness, experienced the 
white world as racist and exploitative and hostile to 
their aspirations. Thus, their limited competence for 
coping with an environment like Oberlin’s and the 
expectations they bring to the College have been con- 
ditioned by a society that has isolated them from the 
larger community that the College represents. 


he College itself is predominantly an upper 
middle-class, white institution. This is not to say, as 
some black students do, that Oberlin is a racist in- 
stitution, but it is to recognize that the social and 
cultural foundations upon which black students build 
their identity have little visibility and currency in 
the life of the College. Furthermore, Oberlin attracts 
the type of student who is competent to negotiate the 
institutional system with minimal requirements of 
guidance and support. This means that he is likely 
to be well prepared for the academic rigors, highly 
resourceful and self-reliant, and imbued with the 
kinds of background experiences and attitudes that 
make for ready understanding of the meanings and 
expectations of the multitude of cues and directives 
from professors, administrators, advisors, junior 
counselors, deans, and other students. 

Most black students come to Oberlin with virtual- 
ly none of the kinds of experiences and preparation 
that facilitate quick and smooth adaptation. Instead, 
they are more likely to bring the staggering weight 
of an entire culture and history which defines black- 
ness as degrading and which relegates black people 
to inferior status normally encompassed by poverty. 
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Thus, very often many will experience one or more 
of the following reactions early in their College 
careers. 

1. Loss of orientation. Virtually all Oberlin stu- 
dents have been outstanding in some respect in their 
schools and communities. The black student is likely 
quite early to feel his lack of adequate preparation 
and to become caught in a network of demands which 
disorients him and creates anxieties which result in 
aimless and ineffectual expenditures of energies. 

2. Damaged self-esteem and ruptured identity. 
Too often the black student has few experiences in 
the College environment from which he can gain a 
deep sense of satisfaction through accomplishment 
or social acceptance or which reinforce his image of 
himself as a.worthwhile, competent person, let alone 
an outstanding, gifted person. This often leads to a 
great loss of self-esteem and to self-doubt which at 
times can border on despair and self-negation. 

3. Depressive responses. Most black students seem 
to want to remain at Oberlin, despite the appeals of 
dropping out or transferring. Yet where damage to 
self-esteem is most serious, depressive reactions are 
likely to occur—inability to concentrate and over- 
sleeping, for example—as are other forms of escape 
such as compulsive card-playing or downgrading the 
institution. 

4. Low adaptive competence. The foregoing social 
psychological conditions will ordinarily sap the stu- 
dent’s confidence, undermine his motivation, and 
heighten his social and emotional isolation, thus 
blocking communication that is essential for his ad- 
justment. Excessive class-cutting and neglect of aca- 
demic work will often set in motion a downward 
spiral of maladjustment. 

As recognition and understanding of these prob- 
lems have increased, neither the SEOP Committee 
nor the students have been content to let them be. 
The black students basically desire the same things 
as other students, viz., a good education, respect and 
recognition, full participation in the College com- 
munity. In order to grasp the meanings of their 
actions, it should be understood that their orienta- 
tion to the College is in part derived from a national 
movement which has two salient features: (1) black 
consciousness—the search for positive identity in the 
history and achievements of black men in America 
and in the heritages of the African populations from 
whence they came; and (2) black power—the de- 
termination to exercise influence and power in local 
and national affairs through which the destinies of 
black men inevitably are shaped. One of the most 
important features of Oberlin life this academic year 
has been the arousal of the black students to con- 
certed action. 


he 1966-67 academic year was a transitional 
one for black students at Oberlin. Prior to that time 
they were relatively few in number and had no 
corporate identity or a distinctive pattern of interac- 
tion. On the surface it appeared that they were Just 
other students. But with increasing numbers from 
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working class backgrounds and urban ghettos, condi- 
tions began to press upon them a reformulation of 
their relationship to the College. The first and fore- 
most factor in this reorientation was widespread aca- 
demic distress among black students. They came 
to a heightened awareness of a common plight and 
that poor academic performances were not neces- 
sarily caused by lack of talent but by fundamental 
social and cultural differences. The second factor 
was generalized malaise and low morale stemming 
from being in a white, middle class environment and 
feeling ineffectual, a curiosity, neither understood 
nor appreciated for their unique qualities and poten- 
tial contributions. The third factor was a feeling of 
mistrust and suspicion of College motivations for 
bringing them to Oberlin without explaining the 
“special” nature of the program or fully providing 
the compensatory help they came to realize they 
needed. Many students were particularly incensed 
over being labelled “academic risks” by some faculty 
without their knowledge. 

In the spring of 1967, after extensive discussions 
with a number of faculty and much discontent, the 
black students began moving toward collective action 
in their own behalf. Their initial concerns were to 
create conditions for improved academic perform- 
ances, to discern College policies and intentions, and 
to lay the basis for becoming full participating mem- 
bers of the College community. The first draft con- 
stitution of the Oberlin College Alliance for Black 
Culture (OCABC) included a clause restricting mem- 
bership to black students. After receiving sharp 
opposition from several quarters, the group voted 
by a close margin to have open membership and 
thus come into line with Oberlin principles. In fact, 
however, the membership has remained black. 

The second semester ended with an organizational 
start having been made but with no clear conception 
of objectives and an absence of rallying principles 
and symbols. The summer of 1967 made the decisive 
difference. Having been in some way affected by the 
black urban rebellions and growing black conscious- 
ness, many black students returned to Oberlin with 
a new sense of affinity for each other and for the 
larger struggle of Negroes against exploitation and 
injustice. They also came back with greater interest 
in accomplishing positive results through OCABC. It 
was not difficult to detect greater ease of association 
among black students and keener sense of purpose in 
confronting Oberlin’s challenges. 

The first semester of 1967-68 was largely a time 
of planning and organizational consolidation. The 
leaders, particularly co-chairmen Cheryl Willis and 
Groesbeck Parham and later Jim Bagby, all sopho- 
mores, were competent and impressive. Yet a signif- 
icant portion of black students remained apathetic 
and unconvinced. Many members of the faculty and 
administration responded with uncertainty and in 
some cases opposition because they saw OCABC as 
creating a ghetto phenomenon on campus and thus 
negating their liberal integrationist sentiments. 
Also much apprehension was aroused in some persons 
over a fearful spectre of “black power” taking root 
in the Oberlin soil. Many white students, particularly 
the civil rights activists, were alienated, confused, 
and demoralized by being cut off from the activities 
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of black students. The entire College community 
was involved at some level of consciousness in rede- 
fining blackness at Oberlin, but few persons, includ- 
ing the black students themselves, had any inkling 
of the broad ramifications of what was happening, 
either for themselves personally or for the institution. 


n impressive spate of activities in the 
second semester marked OCABC as a major creative 
influence on the College and, after the SEOP Com- 
mittee, the most important development for Negro 
students in recent Oberlin history. 

Black Culture Week occurred during the week 
of Feb. 18-24. An art exhibition from Karamu House 
in Cleveland was displayed in Wilder Hall, and a 
book exhibition of black authors was set up in Car- 
negie Library. A spirited Symposium on Negro 
Literature featured Lawrence Neal, former arts edi- 
tor of Liberator Magazine and Herbert Hill, NAACP 
labor chief and author of Anger and Beyond. A black 
student panel discussed the topic, “Who is the Black 
Student?” There were lectures on ‘Negro History 
and Black Power” and “Afro-American Art,” a movie, 
“The Dutchman,” based on a play by LeRoi Jones, 
and an evening of jazz. The week revealed to the 
College community for the first time the depth of 
feeling and grim determination of black people to 
destroy the derogatory and destructive definitions 
of blackness imposed on them by a racist society and 
to find in their own history and culture, hewn out of 
350 years of suffering in America, the strength, beau- 
ty, and values for positive identity and solidarity. 

Several students attended important conferences 
and were able to bring to the group perspectives on 
developments at colleges and universities around the 
country. As a result of the Great Lakes Colleges As- 
sociation conference on “Problems of Cultural Iden- 
tity” Lerone Bennett, editor of Ebony, presented an 
assembly speech early in February. 

Indicative of new confidence and know-how 
among black students was the election of three to 
membership in the Student Senate. 


trictly on the initiative of certain members of 
OCABC, the College agreed that Talcott House 
should become Afro-American House next year. This 
will be the campus center for cultural, intellectual, 
and social activities involving Afro-American culture 
and life, just as Asia House now serves the same 
functions for the Orient. Membership in the House 
will be roughly fifty-fifty, black and white students. 

During the year the town of Oberlin was the 
scene of numerous difficulties centered around black 
youth whose grievances have long gone unrecognized 
and unattended to. A number of black College stu- 
dents did recreation work with them and led discus- 
sions on black history and literature. 
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When OCABC learned that the SEOP Committee 
was making a comprehensive report with motions 
to the faculty in May, they laid before the Committee 
and later the faculty a list of “demands” for immedi- 
ate action. These included the establishment of an 
Afro-American Studies Program, intensified recruit- 
ment of black faculty and staff, and appointment of 
a faculty-student committee to clarify the College’s 
traditional commitment to the interests of Negroes 
and to implement their “demands.” These ideas were 
not exclusively OCABC’s, but pressures from the 
group in their behalf did create a sense of urgency 
for faculty and administrative deliberations. 


This summer four black students, on their own 
initiative, are doing extensive library research to 
compile a bibliography and prepare an outline of 
materials which may be used to teach Negro history 
in Oberlin High School. 

OCABC, like any organization, will evolve with 
experience. While it is not possible to foresee the 
form it will take, this group is playing an important 
role in the revision of the Oberlin heritage from a 
laissez-faire provision of formal educational oppor- 
tunity to an active endeavor to overcome limitations 
of background and to weave the neglected history 
and culture of Afro-Americans into the fabric of 
Oberlin education. The College will be richer for it. 


In another respect, OCABC’s activities are serving 
to realize one of the most important objectives of the 
Rockefeller grants, that is, to cultivate black leader- 
ship from the urban ghetto for the people of the 
ghetto. The intensification of black consciousness has 
sharpened awareness of a common fate with the poor 
black ghetto dweller who for too long has had no 
effective voice or leadership. Now instead of desiring 
to take the easy route of conformity and materialism 
in or on the fringes of the white world, many are 
preparing themselves with the best education to re- 
turn to the ghetto for effective work in many capaci- 
ties among their people. 


There has been high interaction between the 
SEOP Committee and black students, resulting in 
mutual understandings, stimulation, challenges and 
responses. In some cases, ideas now current came 
from students and in others from members of the 
Committee. The important consideration is that out 
of separate and joint actions fundamental processes 
of change have been set in motion. 

The SEOP Committee encompasses a great vari- 
ety of responsibilities that bear on the situation of 
less-advantaged students at Oberlin. It establishes 
policies and oversees or is advisory with regard to 
numerous activities in several areas of the College. 
Under the recent chairmanships of Profs. George 
Simpson (sociology) and William Hellmuth (eco- 
nomics), the committee has worked particularly 
diligently in the academic area to create conditions 
for maximizing success of academic support students. 


At various times the committee has considered or 
tried special aids such as a reading course and coun- 
seling for improved study habits, tutorial programs, 
special approaches to advising, a remedial work-study 
summer program, regular summer school study, and 
temporary or permanent transfers. While the com- 
mittee has not yet arrived at a fully satisfactory set 
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of compensatory or remedial educational arrange- 
ments for academic support students, various forms 
of assistance are now available and others undoubt- 
edly will follow. 

Several approaches to advising black students 
have been tried with varying degrees of success. 
After careful consideration of the overall advising 
system in relation to the needs of academic support 
students, the committee concluded that there was 
need for a special assistant in the Dean of Students’ 
office to counsel and assist them in their efforts to 
adapt to the College. It was decided that this person 
should be Negro. President Carr has approved this 
position, several candidates have been interviewed, 
and it is expected an appointment will be made for 
the coming school year. 

Many students, black and white, have shown keen 
interest in including courses on Negro life and cul- 
ture in the curriculum for next school year. Recog- 
nizing the strength and legitimacy of these wishes, 
the faculty recently voted more flexible procedures 
for instituting new courses in response to student 
demand. It is now possible for a faculty member to 
teach a “one-time” course simply by having it ap- 
proved by the Educational Plans and Policies Com- 
mittee without having to go through the usual proce- 
dures for gaining approval for a new course. As a 
result of this change, at least one such course will be 
taught in the English department next year, entitled 
“Modern Black Literature.” A joint sociology-history 
seminar will consider the general topic of the “Negro 
in American Life.” An ethno-musicology course in 
the Conservatory will dwell on Negro-American 
music. Also, faculty in relevant departments are 
being encouraged to incorporate appropriate Afro- 
American materials in their regular courses. 


t the May General Faculty meeting, the 
SEOP Committee presented a comprehensive report 
apprising the faculty of its activities, the situation 
and problems of black students on campus, and ask- 
ing for a thorough study of the kinds of directions 
and commitments the College should now take. The 
faculty responded enthusiastically in support of two 
motions proposed by the Committee. The first set 
up an ad hoc committee to make recommendations 
to the General Faculty at its November meeting 
regarding curricular changes needed to give greater 
recognition to Afro-American life and culture, objec- 
tives and strategies for stepping up recruitment of 
black faculty and administrators, and other kinds 
of intellectual and cultural programs the College 
should undertake. This ad hoc committee is composed 
of eight faculty and eight students and is chaired by 
Prof. Simpson. Various members of the committee 
have undertaken summer research projects to ex- 
pedite the committee’s work. One of the high priority 
iterns the committee is studying is the feasibility of 
an Afro-American Studies Program at the College 
and the form it should take. 

The second motion recognized the fact that the 
Rockefeller grants will soon expire. Continuing these 
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programs at the present level of services involves a 
considerable challenge to raise a large amount of 
money. The motion recommended that “the presi- 
dent, the trustees, and the development office seek 
funds to continue and to strengthen the Special Edu- 
cational Opportunities Program as a part of the 
total fund-raising efforts of the College.” 

At a meeting of the General Faculty the following 
week, the sense of urgency and commitment was 
sharpened considerably by the passage of a resolu- 
tion which read in part: 

We, the General Faculty of Oberlin College, share 

a sense of the urgency with respect to the crisis in 

our nation regarding the place and condition of the 

black communities in America. We can appreciate 
the frustration born of years of waiting, and intend 

to proceed with dispatch to implement the immediate 

concerns and demands of the black students on this 

campus 1n a manner consistent with the educational 
policy and practices of Oberlin College. 

Student unrest is a worldwide phenomenon of 
our times. Some persons are prone to dismiss student 
discontent and protest as thoughtless and irresponsi- 
ble and thus to counsel the exercise of more stringent 
authority to control them. Yet genuine efforts to 
understand students’ grievances and to work out 
problems with them are likely to fortify respect for 
them and to direct our attention to inadequate in- 
stitutional orientations and practices that may have 
been appropriate to an earlier time but less so to the 
present.. At a recent meeting, an Oberlin trustee hit 
the mark with a rhetorical question about the actions 
of the black students: ‘“Isn’t it closer to the truth to 
say that they have revealed problems rather than 
created problems?” It is in this spirit that the SEOP 
Committee has sought creative solutions to institu- 
tional problems related to the black students. 


he experiences of the last few years have 
made it abundantly clear that the Oberlin tradition 
neither provides guides for the present nor allows us 
to rest complacently on the reputation of the past. It 
is no less important to recognize, however, that that 
heritage is alive and vital for our lives today. There 
is at Oberlin a discernible readiness to act in behalf 
of human decency and justice that stems from our 
time-honored commitment and sensitivity to funda- 
mental humanistic values and our abhorrence of 
those things which debilitate the body and shrink 
the mind and spirit of man. We have come be- 
latedly to appreciate the subtle insidiousness of racial 
distinctions and assumptions-taken-for-granted in the 
institutional life of the College. Yet in the full glare 
of awareness, we now proceed with “prudence and 
dispatch” to bring the Afro-American features of our 
national life to full visibility and in so doing to enrich 
the intellectual, social, and cultural life of the Col- 
lege, and perhaps, as Oberlin has done before, to 
show the way for our fellow institutions around the 
country. Whatever we may contribute by way of 
understanding will reveal, I’m sure, that we are ir- 
revocably bound together in an imperative national 
quest for our common humanity. > > 
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MOCK CONVENTION: 


ROCKEFELLER 


| | T TOOK THREE ballots for New York Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller to win the presidential nomination in 
Oberlin’s 1968 Republican Mock Convention. In a 
sense, this was fitting because Rockefeller had 
breathed last-minute life into the convention with 
his own “real-life” decision to actively seek the GOP 
nomination. Students chose California Gov. Ronald 
Reagan as vice presidential nominee in the early 
hours of the morning of Sunday, May 5. 

House minority leader Gerald Ford of Michigan, 
permanent chairman of the convention, told the 
student delegates earlier in the evening, “Nineteen 
sixty-eight is a turbulent and volatile year.” Even 
though it was held prior to the assassination of Sen. 
Robert F. Kennedy, Oberlin’s mock convention was 
affected by this strangest of election years. Interest 
had been waning for weeks as potential GOP candi- 
dates dropped out of the race and left Richard M. 
Nixon the only apparent entry. 

Then President Johnson announced his decision 
not to “seek or accept” the Democratic nomination. 
Student Senate assigned a committee to see if a 
Democratic convention could be arranged, but it was 
far too late to change parties or even to set up a 
competing convention. A poll sponsored by Time 
revealed that among 1,540 Oberlin students who took 
part, 611 were Democrats, 554 listed themselves as 
independents and only 178 were Republicans. 

Democrat Eugene McCarthy was first choice with 
789 of these students, Kennedy was second, Rocke- 
feller third and Nixon got only 64 votes. Students 
supporting McCarthy and Kennedy, meantime, were 
engaged in real campaigning. Even those who didn’t 
object to artificial politics expressed an aversion to 
“role playing” at the convention. 

Rockefeller’s entrance into the national race, how- 
ever, heightened the interest just at the right time. 
Floats were assembled all over town, tractors were 
borrowed from farmers all over the county, and 
Oberlin’s 27th Mock Convention opened on schedule 
with three pigmy elephants leading a parade of dele- 


gates around Tappan Square and up Woodland Ave. 
to the Field House. 


President Carr wore his Rockefeller button on the rostrum. 
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Hawaii’s “Aloha” float won second prize in big parade. Note McCarthy bumper sticker on the VW. 
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Richard Zitrin, ’68, chairman of the New York delegation. 


RICHARD DAvIis, ’68 


Keynoter was Rep. Charles E. Goodell of New 
York. He was introduced by State Rep. Henry H. 
Schriver who replaced Ohio Atty. Gen. William 
Saxbe when his plane from Columbus was grounded 
by bad weather. 

Nixon polled 412 votes to Rockefeller’s 352 on the 
first ballot and 575 to Rocky’s 403 on the second. On 
the third ballot, however, Nixon’s total dropped to 
19 votes. Rockefeller had 715 for victory and Charles 
Percy of Illinois received 583. 

The Nixon drive stopped when Kansas, Missouri, 
California and Ohio supported favorite sons and he 
received only 82 votes from Southern states in the 
second ballot. The third ballot then became a race 
between Percy and Rockefeller. Nixon delegates 
threw support to Percy in an attempt to stop Rocke- 
feller. Casting and recasting of ballots found Illinois 
abandoning Percy and giving Rockefeller enough 
votes for victory only to shift back to Percy when he 
seemed to have almost enough to win. Pennsylvania 
then shifted to Rockefeller from its governor, Ray- 
mond P. Shafer, and the Percy effort was thwarted. 

In the balloting for vice president, New York 
shifted support from Shafer to Reagan after being 
released from a “deal” with the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion. This apparently came as a part of a move to stop 
mounting support for Texas Sen. John Tower. 

Prior to the balloting, delegates adopted a plat- 
form best described as moderate. Civil rights and 
urban affairs were the main areas in which students 
did not stick to role playing. Most planks were com- 
promises between supporters of Nixon and Rocke- 
feller, 

The convention’s platform and resolutions com- 
mittee tried to draw up a platform which would be 
accepted with little dissent by the entire convention. 
They achieved success when the delegates approved 
10 planks with only one amendment in a four-hour 
session. The amendment pledged the creation of 
national parks in California and Washington. It 
passed despite protests from both states. >> 
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President Carr 
greets Rep. 
Gerald Ford 
(R. Mich.), 
permanent 
chairman 

of the Mock 
Convention. 
He will serve 
in the same 
capacity at 
the GOP 
Convention 
in Miami. 


Support Committee for Poor People’s Campaign Gives 
‘‘Non Radicals’’ New Sense of Involvement 
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The 
Quiet 
evolution 


by Julie Forsythe, ’70 
and 
Doug Ewbank, ’70 
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K EEPING PACE with movements of various shapes 
and sizes from within the Oberlin campus is 
frustrating and from the outside it must be almost 
impossible! Spring has traditionally been the time 
for the campus to come alive. Students pile out of 
the stacks and into some activity or another. This 
year marked a special kind of activity, totally in 
keeping with Oberlin’s tradition of caring and in- 
volvement, but special because so many students 
were involved. 

After Sen. Eugene McCarthy’s victory in the Wis- 
consin primaries, a small number of students who 
had worked there came back determined to help 
McCarthy win in Ohio. We were convinced that 
politics are vitally important to everyone no matter 
how young or old, and we were also convinced that 
by working as hard as we knew how and with as 
many other students as possible we could have a 
profound political influence from within the political 
system. 

Three days after learning this lesson, Martin 
Luther King was shot and killed. 

How could we hope to respond to the burden 
that had been placed on our shoulders? We sat wait- 
ing for some organization to present itself that would 
let us begin to express our concern for the poor people 
of this country and community. That weekend some 
of us began to find the answers. We met in large 
student committees to decide what was the best 
course of action and how we could act with the 
highest amount of political efficacy. 

The answer for this group was a committee known 
as the Support Committee for the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign. We set up educational groups with the empha- 
sis on housing, education, welfare and negative 
income tax. Our goal was to send a group of students 
to Congress to express our concern intelligently. 

We started a letter writing campaign to get as 
many students as possible to write to congressmen. 
We wanted to reach into the town with our con- 
cerns; so we arranged a series of forums on the 
problems of poverty. Then we decided to go door- 
to-door asking for support of the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign. 

On April 27, the International Student Strike for 
Peace became our day of focus. 

Many felt that “strike” was a poor word for Ober- 
lin’s “day of involvement.” Five hundred students 
took that Friday off and signed up to work for Mc- 


Carthy in Lorain and Elyria, go door-to-door in 


Miss ForSYTHE, majoring in religion, is a daughter of Har- 
riette Camp Forsythe, ’46, past president of the Oberlin 
Alumni Club of Southern New Jersey. Doug Ewbank, an 
economics major from Langhorne, Pa., is co-chairman of 
the Support Committee for the Poor People’s Campaign. 
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Oberlin for the Poor People’s Campaign or to picket 
at the Cleveland Induction Center. 

The Poor People’s Campaign collected $300 that 
day, enough money to support one poor person in 
Washington, and, hopefully, we encouraged some 
people to write to their congressmen or attend the 
forums which we had set up. Our accomplishments 
in the town, however, were nothing compared to 
what we learned about the town of Oberlin and the 
people who live here. 

Student canvassers wore good clothes and were 
instructed to remember that they were going to 
speak to friends about a grave concern that they 
felt and wanted to share. It was a cold, windy day 
and 130 students spent it walking from house to house 
in pairs, trying to explain the campaign and make 
everyone at least listen to our concerns. 

The students came trickling back to Wilder Main 
Lounge all afternoon. Some were very pleased at 
the warmth of Oberlin’s townspeople and others were 
shocked at the lack of concern or even interest. The 
students who were welcomed into homes, given dona- 
tions and listened to were those who had been work- 
ing in the predominantly black areas of town. 

Those who made calls on white persons met indif- 
ference, slammed doors, and only occasional interest 
in the ideas they tried to express. These reactions 
awoke many students to what has been called the 
“quiet revolution.” 

The feeling of despair about the attitudes that 
abound in our country are mixed with the know- 
ledge that when enough concerned people spend time 
talking to others about their concerns it can make a 
difference. 

Some students are beginning to feel that we have 
been silent too long. Some of us have been afraid and 
critical of the “radicals” on campus who have de- 
manded, and demonstrated. But all the time that we 
were being silent, poor people, two thirds of whom 
are white, were and still are starving. 

The quiet revolution is taking place inside of us 
and making us get out of our rooms to speak to other 
people about our concerns. This is our country, and 
if we are going to live in it we have to remember that 
there is a responsibility to see that the people we live 
with have every opportunity that is open to us. We 
believe every American has the right to living condi- 
tions which enable him or her to exist. 

We know that we have the power to make a dif- 
ference in the “system.” Anyone who is willing to 
take the time to find or organize a group of people 
with the same concerns can influence so many others 
that we can make our communities places which we 
can all respect and enjoy. >> 
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How to 
Behave 


Florentines 

and Americans 
found a word 

in common: 
Incredible! 

and a proud city 
sot generous help 
without asking 


by Shirley Wheeler, ’36 


ET ME TELL you all about my 
flood. 

There were almost as many floods 
in Florence on Nov. 4, 1966 as there 
are sections of the city. An Ameri- 
can journalist who came to write 
an article weeks later was baffled 
by the inconsistency of flood stories. 
He wanted to ‘“‘get the facts,’ and 
everybody had different facts. 

Everybody was right. It is the 
gospel truth that the flood which 
devastated the mayor of Florence’s 
home located in a low area of town 
on the upstream part of the city, 
hit in the very early morning hours; 
while the American Consulate’s 
flood which did more than $18,000 
damage to our buildings and equip- 
ment, didn’t arrive in full force un- 
til three o’clock the same afternoon. 

Everyone’s actual flood arrived at 
a different time, although the water 
supply, the telephones and the elec- 
tricity were gone for the entire city 
during the night, not to come on 
again until three weeks later. After 
7 a.m. Nov. 4 we were all isolated 
from each other, with no way of 
knowing what was happening even 
three blocks away. 

The Arno River basin consists of 
three large valleys upstream, with 
MRS. WHEELER is the wife of Joseph 
C. Wheeler, ’33, U.S. consul general 
in Florence. They are parents of 
Christopher Wheeler, ’62, and Linda 
Wheeler Lester, ’64. 


three rivers which converge into the 
Arno just above Florence, and the 
waters pass through the relatively 
narrow Florence valley as through 
a funnel. The entire basin was al- 
ready carrying too much water after 
weeks of rain, and the last 24 hours 
produced 43 of the yearly rainfall. 
The ground was soaked and could 
not receive any more water—there 
was no place to go but in a mighty 
flood through Florence and on to 
the sea. At Florence, the Arno it- 
self split into three rivers. One 
snarling, violent little river plunged 
into the San Gavinano and San Nic- 
colo areas where the poorer people 
live across the river from the Du- 
omo side. 

An equally violent but even bigger 
river, going 40 to 60 miles an hour, 
left the Arno and plunged into the 
city on the Duomo side of the river, 
into the low lying Santa Croce area 
and then into San Frediano, where 
poor people also live. It is not sur- 
prising that the poor were given 
first choice of disaster. In every 
river city the poor live dangerously 
on low ground. The poor in Flor- 
ence had the added disadvantage of 
living in ground-floor apartments, 
which are cheaper. 

These two wild rivers, offsprings 
of the Arno, had the sheer nerve, 
the effrontery and the gall to pound 
on into the areas of the small arti- 
sans, the old palaces, the Duomo and 
the Baptistery, the Uffizi and other 
museums, the luxury boutiques, the 
American Express, the deluxe ho- 
tels, Harry’s Bar, the riding stables, 
the zoo and the American Consulate. 

One hundred million square feet 
of the city of Florence was ravaged 
by the flood. But not all at once, 
because there are great big base- 
ments and crypts and sub-base- 
ments. The Uffizi alone has three 
vast sub-basements. 

Florentines love basements, and 
are lavish with them, and the flood 
raced into one section of town, 
poured Niagaras of water into every 
great basement, hesitating momen- 
tarily until pushed from behind by 
the ever-increasing volume of wa- 
ter, and pounded into another sec- 
tion carrying with it cars, street 
signs, debris, furniture, oil drums, 
the winter heating oil supply from 
every basement, and devastation. 

Once all the low areas were beat- 
en to a pulp, there was no place to 
go but up, so up the flood waters 
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came like a pack of wolves, leaping 
forward and pausing to sniff the 
wind, rending the rich and the poor, 
the just and the unjust in one vast 
calamity. 

Meanwhile, back at the ranch, the 
old Arno was rolling along above 
the level of the sidewalks, just un- 
der the top of the wall, crashing 
whole trees through the Ponte Vec- 
chio, creating great whirlpools on 
the upstream side of the almost- 
submerged bridges with oil drums, 
tree trunks and parts of buildings 
crashing and circling until sucked 
under the bridge by the force of the 
water, to leap up in the air like 
porpoises on the downstream side, 
to crash and circle at the next 
bridge. 

It was incredible. Actually, the 
Florentines and the English-speak- 
ing residents are happy to have 
found a common word with a Latin 
root to express the result of the 
flood. As we surveyed the damage 
on our street the next morning, our 
Fiorentine neighbors were shaking 
their heads and saying ‘“E’ incred- 
ibile’ while we were shaking our 
heads, saying “This is incredibie.”’ 

Language was no barrier. The 
whole disaster was incredible, and 
having said so, we could then all go 
about the business of doing some- 
thing about the results. 


Tne resuits were incredible: 30 
people kiiled, 250 injured, 5,000 
homeless, Florence covered with 
784,000 cubic feet of mud, oil and 
waste—one ton of muck for every 
man, woman and child in Florence, 
including Americans; 6,000 out of 
10,000 shops destroyed or seriously 
damaged, 248 of the 350 hotels and 
pensiones damaged, six out of seven 
deluxe hotels seriously damaged, 80 
percent of the restaurants dam- 
aged, 300 works of art seriously 
damaged, some fatally, uncounted 
numbers of books and manuscripts 
submerged, many of great antiq- 
uity. For instance, the Jewish syn- 
agogue in Florence not only had its 
own manuscripts dating from pre- 
Christian eras, but was still holding 
in trust the manuscripts of great 
antiquity which were sent from 
Vienna to Florence during the Hit- 
ler years for safekeeping. 


These are just some of the grim 
statistics, but they lead us straight 
into the second part of my story: 
How to behave when flooded. The 


Florentines behaved so well that, 
dispossessed, plundered and over- 
whelmed as they were, they could 
serve as a model for all the future 
flood victims there will be in the 
world. 

The problem is that most people 
only go through one flood; so no 
great body of old sayings has been 
collected for future guidance. How- 
ever, this was my third flood. So, 
as the senior flood member here, I 
have begun to make up a series of 
old sayings. The first one is: “After 
a flood, a buttoned lip is more prec- 
ious than rubies.” This is a rather 
crude old saying, but you realize 
that it takes many centuries to re- 
fine old sayings down to gems of 
four words, like ‘“‘Waste not, want 
Not. 

But the truth is there, no matter 
how crude. After a flood, com- 
plaints, cries of rage, shrieks of 
anguish are useless. With nothing 
to do with, and with no place to 
start, the Florentines started where 
each one of them stood, without 
boots, in battered, muddy, wet 
clothes, with little food and no wa- 
ter to drink or to use for cleaning; 
without a useless word they started 
in with their bare hands, blue with 
cold, to rummage in the slime for 
savable goods. 

They shoveled, they swept out 
clots of slime with muddy brooms, 
they dipped oily basement water to 
sluice out oily mud from their 
homes and stores. And when the 
days closed at four o’clock with the 
coming of the early seasonal dark, 
they went inside to no heat, no wa- 
ter, no light, to comfort one another 
as best they could to be ready for 
the earliest dawn to begin again 
their hopeless, silent work. Florence 
was the quietest city on the face of 
the globe. Patiently and silently the 
Florentines began to recompose, 
fragment by fragment, the huge 
mosaic which forms the life of a 
civilized community. 

The second old saying I have 
made up is “After a flood, who has 
been ungenerous can never go home 
again.” Fortunately, the Florentines 
were wonderful to each other; who 
had anything at all shared it with 
those who had nothing. 

The two biggest problems the first 
days of the dreadful aftermath were 
space for the homeless, drinkable 
water and containers to carry water 
In. We were all caught without con- 
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tainers and wandered around look- 
ing for water with empty whiskey 
bottles, empty wine jugs, enrih 
buckets, wastebaskets, anything that 
would hold water, or kind of hold 
water. But whoever could find wa- 
ter containers shared them. 

We had arrived only a few weeks 
before the flood and had then no 
real Florentine friends, but that 
didn’t matter—we, too, were shared 
with. And we, in turn, were able 
to repay when the U. S. Army ar- 
rived with food, water, vaccine, 
generators and pumpers for pump- 
ing out basements, and later with 
trucks to haul damaged art works 
brought up from the basements and 
sub-basements of the Uffizi, the Na- 
tional Library and the State Ar- 
chives. 

It was our American students who 
first formed the human chain that 
brought the books and manuscripts 
up from the basements to the sur- 
face where they could be trucked 
away to repair centers. Italian stu- 
dents immediately joined them. It 
has been estimated that 80 percent 
of the material brought up by the 
students would have been totally 
lost without them. Our local stu- 
dents were soon joined by students 
and young people from all over the 
world. In Florence, we love the 
younger generation. 

Those Florentines who had any 
room at all took in the homeless, 
even the prisoners let out of the 
flooded jail. Everybody shared in 
an outburst of open, unhesitating 
generosity that has given the Flor- 
entines a new respect for themselves 
and for each other. 

There were some sour apples, of 
course; I know of only one, but 
there must have been a few others. 
The family I know of who behaved 
badly decided not to share, to hoard 
everything they had for themselves, 
their bottled water, their food, their 
candles and their space. So they 
locked their door against their 
neighbors and as soon as roads were 
open out of Florence, left. A week 
later they started calling back to 
their neighbors, ‘‘Haven’t you got 
the place cleaned up yet?” 

These people can’t go home again. 
They’re back in their apartment, be- 
cause they own it, but it will never 
be the home it was before, because 
a family establishment without 
and respect isn’t home any 
Of the 700 to 800 American 


trust 


more, 
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Typical street scene in Florence a few days after the flood. 


tourists who passed through the 
Consulate the first two days after 
the flood, there were only two sour 
apples. The rest were wonderful 
and we loved our tourists so much 
that we could hardly wait for them 
to start coming back. 

The last bit of advice I would give 
on flood behavior is “A laugh a day 
keeps the slump away.” It doesn’t, 
really. Every so often, in the months 
after the flood, a pall of gloom set- 
tled over the city. Dumb misery 
took the place of silent purpose. It 
just seemed, every now and then, 
as though the city would never get 
back to where it was before. At 
that point, new jokes, very wry and 
very, very funny, started flying. Ev- 
eryone laughed and felt better. 

But these jokes, we have found, 
aren’t very funny to outsiders. 
They’re like family jokes that send 


the family itself into hysterics while 
leaving visitors politely bewildered. 
So I won’t tell you any of our flood 
jokes; but I will tell you a funny 
true story. 

There was a small hotel right in 
the path of the big breach of the 
Arno walls. In the hotel were 97 
American tourists, some assorted 
Germans, French and Canadians. 
When the flood pounded down, con- 
fusion was rife; everyone was mill- 
ing about in pajamas. The Ameri- 
cans immediately formed 
tees: the Germans said ‘“‘The Amer- 
formed committees and 


commit- 


icans have 
will take care of everything” 
they went back to bed. The French 


and 


sulked because no one was speak- 
ing French, and the Canadians im- 
mediately became Americans, 

And 
Hard 


so, Florence lives again. 


work, noble behavior, good 


humor have played their parts; but 
these alone would never in this 
world have put the city back on her 
feet had it not been for the immedi- 
ate and generous outside help that 
began to pour into Florence almost 
before the flood waters had ebbed 
out. I have told you that for weeks 
Florence was the most silent city 
on the face of the globe. It is now 
the most grateful city in the world, 
with an open candid gratitude to 
match the open, generous help that 
came to that proud city before it 
had time to ask for help. 

Florence is an interesting place. 
Once, in 1529, Florence elected Je- 
sus Christ King of Florence. In that 
popular election, the citizens gave 
their city to God. In the particular 
circumstances that existed at that 
time, nothing less would have been 
enough. Today, nothing less than 
giving the beauties of Florence to 
the civilized world — which has 
helped to save them, would be 


enough. 
ll tell you quickly about the 


various relief and*rehabilitation 
programs so you will know why the 
city is grateful and how the work 
was carried on. The American Flood 
Relief Committee devoted its main 
energies to devastated areas outside 
of Florence; we did not, in Flor- 
ence, begrudge one penny that was 
spent by that committee, which has 
its headquarters in Rome. These 
smaller, less glamorous, less-well- 
known places that suffered heavy 
damage needed all the help they got, 


and more. 
In Florence itself, many private 


donations were made to many pri- 
vate and public individuals. The 
Chicago Lyric Opera Co. sent almost 
$55,000 to Mayor Bargellini. The 
Ford family dispersed $80,000 in $25 
checks to thousands of displaced, 
homeless families. American im- 
porters and department stores 
formed the ALFA fund, the Amer- 
ican Loans to Florentine Artisans, 
for 3-year-interest-free loans for 
quick rehabilitation—over a million 
dollars in loans! Many private peo- 
ple did many wonderful things. The 
three main large relief committees 
working in Florence were CRIA 
(the Committee for the Rescue of 
Italian Art), the Anglo-American 
Flood Relief Committee and the 
Florentine Relief Coordinating 


Committee (FLORECO). 
CRIA is a long-range and very 


expensive project to repair and re- 
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store Italian art works and manu- 
scripts damaged by the flood. On 
Feb. 17, a $275,000 grant was allo- 
cated to finance an immense effort 
to restore paintings on wood and 
canvas. This brought to $545,000 the 
sums assigned to Florence art res- 
cue by this group. 

The Anglo-American Flood Re- 
lief Committee was a joint distribu- 
tion committee for funds raised by 
the American and British residents 
of Florence. These funds were 
raised from themselves, from Eng- 
land, the U. S. and from American 
churches all over Europe. The 
American funds were raised through 
the sponsorship of the St. James 
American Church. Within three 
days after the flood these funds 
were already being collected. More 
than $118,000 was distributed to 
1589 stricken families, through the 
medium of a casework system using 
the San Vicenzo charitable organi- 
zation already existent in Florence 
with the addition of one American 
or one British caseworker personal- 
ly investigating each request for 
funds. This committee limited its 
relief activities to flooded families, 
was entirely volunteer with no over- 
head, and had its greatest distinc- 
tion in that it was the first to col- 
lect and distribute, with great care 
and great humanity, while the need 
was still appallingly urgent. 

FLORECO was interesting. Its 
purpose was to serve as an outlet 
for American committees or funds 
which were interested in helping 
the victims of the flood and seek- 
ing a responsible distribution mech- 
anism in Florence and the immedi- 
ate surrounding area. The American 
Committee for Flood Relief here in 
Rome, which I have mentioned ear- 
lier, worked closely with FLORECO 
to avoid any duplication. 

Two other major groups in the 
States were represented—the Flor- 
entine Relief Fund, Inc. of New 
York and the Florentine Artisans 
Fund — as well as many smaller 
groups — The Italy-American So- 
ciety, the Etruscan Foundation of 
Detroit, the Clarion Music Society 
and committees in most of our ma- 
jor cities. All of these groups began 
collecting money for Florence as 
soon as the extent of the calamity 
became known. They all called the 
American Consulate in Florence to 
say ‘‘Be of good cheer! Things will 
get better! We’re working. Now, 


when we get all this money, what 
do you think we should do with it?” 

It was scary. But fortunately, 
large efforts call forth clear solu- 
tions, and the funds and committees 
were invited to combine into an or- 
derly, efficient and manageable dis- 
tribution method. 

On Nov. 4, 1333, 633 years exactly 
before our Nov. 4, the City of Flor- 
ence was devastated by a great 
flood. For more than 50 years after- 
wards, there is a gap in the docu- 
ments of Florentine art and life. 
This time, harder hit, there will be 
no gap, thanks to the magnificent 
help of the rest of the world, and 
to the amazing industry of the Flor- 
entines themselves. This time, by 
spring, Florence was ready for tour- 
ists. There was still great suffering, 
still thousands homeless whose 
homes were not livable until after 
long, hot, drying summer. There 
still were many problems for Flor- 
entines, but all the problems were 
decently hidden behind new doors. 


The hotels were open, the restau- 
rants had new equipment (it might 
not be paid for, but it cooked well), 
the stores were open and beautiful, 
the museums were open with more 
treasures to see than any tourist 
would have time to encompass. 
Florence waited with a wildly beat- 
ing heart to see if the tourists would 
come back. The world had helped 
so much, and now Florence wanted 
to help itself. They could do it, if 
the tourists came back. 

I felt for them, raised as I was in 
the great American Cinderella tra- 
dition, which says that if one is 
good, and well-behaved, and un- 
complaining and hard working, not 
afraid to be dirty or muddy, if nec- 
essary, and not too proud to be 
grateful, and if one is also very, 
very pretty, then a prince will come, 
dressed in pale blue satin, and say 
“Will you marry me?” and we will 
all live happily ever after. 


Florence was very good, and be- 
haved very, very well, and wasn’t 
ashamed to do the dirtiest work, and 
wasn’t too proud to be grateful, and 
didn’t indulge in self-pity, and is a 
beautiful city, prettier than before. 
Again the watchword in Florence is 
“Avanti Tourismo!” which in plain 
English means that anything anyone 
else can do for tourists, the Floren- 
tines can do too, and throw in high- 
water marks and love for good 
measure. Avanti Firenze! >> 
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Task Force Urges 
New Medical System 


A comprehensive prepaid medical 
care system to replace the present 


Student Health Service is under 
consideration. 
The plan calls for integrating 


student health services into the op- 
eration of the Oberlin Clinic, thus 
giving undergraduates direct access 
to specialized medical care. It is the 
recommendation of a Student-Fac- 
ulty Health Task Force, formed a 
year ago when a student survey re- 
vealed gaps in the present program. 

Task force members were told by 
consultants that it was feasible to 
adapt the concept of prepaid group 
practice to the Oberlin situation. 

Preliminary discussions have al- 
ready taken place with the physi- 
cian-directors of the Oberlin Clinic. 
Additional staff and expanded clinic 
and hospital facilities would eventu- 
ally be required. 

Resignation of Max L. Durfee, 
M.D., effective Sept. 1, as director 
of the Student Health Service was 
expected to give additional impetus 
to the discussions. Dr. Durfee ac- 
cepted a position as staff member of 
the health service at the University 
of Michigan, his alma mater. He 
recently completed his 17th year at 
Oberlin. 

According to the task force report, 
students would have full access to 
the best available medical treatment 
and facilities and would be able to 
develop a relationship of confidence 
with a physician of their own choos- 
ing. 

Cooperation between the College 
and the clinic would provide stu- 
dents with the same services they 
now receive under health fees and 
insurance. Psychological counseling 
would continue to be provided by 
the College’s Psychological Services. 
Students would have access on a 
prepaid basis to such specialists in 
the clinic as a gynecologist. The 
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need for this was pointed up in the 
student survey, which was restrict- 
ed to women students. 


New Dorms Opened 


Students moved into three new 
language houses on S. Professor St. 
during April. The units are the first 
to be completed in a group of eight 
new student residences. 

The language houses are all wom- 
en’s residences, where men take 
meals and join in social and cultural 
programs throughout the year. Full 
occupancy is scheduled for the fall, 
when the three language depart- 
ments will cooperate in a program 
of formal inaugural events. 

Arthur J. Harvey Spanish House, 
a residence for 34 women with co- 
educational dining facilities for 64, 
is named for Arthur J. and Martha 
Miller Harvey, both ’00, who con- 
tributed $240,000 toward the cost 
of La Casa Espanola. 

Max Kade German House, a resi- 
dence for 40 women with dining 
facilities for 96, carries the name of 
a New York City foundation inter- 
ested in projects connected with 
German-American intercultural re- 
lations. The foundation gave the 
college $120,000 toward the con- 
struction of language education fa- 
cilities in Das Deutsche Haus. 

Laura Price French House for 50 
women, with dining facilities for 
120, is named for Laura Shurtleff 
Price, ’93, whose bequest of $300,286 
was specifically for La Maison Fran- 
caise. 

Oberlin’s language dormitories 
support the educational program by 
providing experiences that simulate 
living abroad. Participating students 
are selected by the departments. The 
resident director in charge of each 
unit is a native of the country and 
the rule of each house is that the 
foreign language must be spoken in 
its parlors and dining rooms. 


Dorm Rules Relaxed 


Proposed by a committee of six stu- 
dents and six faculty members, ap- 
proved by a 112-66 vote of the Gen- 
eral Faculty, and accepted by the 
trustees for a period of one year, ‘‘a 
section autonomy” rule will govern 
dormitory visitation starting in Sep- 
tember. 

Each of the some 100 dormitory 
sections will have the responsibility 
of enforcing its rules and individual 
sections may adopt all, none, or part 
of these approved ‘‘open” hours: 1-5 
p.m. daily, 7-11:30 p.m. weekdays 
and Sundays, and 7 p.m.-2 a.m. 
Fridays and Saturdays. 

Trustees have asked the faculty 
and students within the coming year 
to “present an amended visitation 
program which emphasizes guide- 
lines of behavior and an appropriate 
schedule of sanctions for violators.” 

A key proposal in the new plan is 
a provision for each dorm sub-unit 
to ask one or more members of the 
faculty to attend the meeting when 
section hours are established. The 
faculty ‘‘associate” also will take 
part in informal discussions with the 
students throughout the year. The 
faculty had proposed an evaluation 
of the new arrangements after two 
years, with the consultation of an 
“outside specialist in dormitory life.” 

In approving the proposal, various 
members of the General Faculty ex- 
pressed sympathy with student 
insistence that their search for 
“privacy” is not a demand for sexual 
freedom. A suggestion that “it’s time 
we showed students we have confi- 
dence in them” drew a round of 
spontaneous applause. 

Richard Miller, associate professor 
of singing, presented a minority re- 
port as a member of the 6-6 commit- 
tee. Although he said he favored 
the idea of section autonomy, he 
maintained that the large number 
of hours could cause a _ situation 
where “one man’s privilege might 
be another man’s inconvenience.” 

As the proposal neared adoption, 
Mrs. Anita Reichard, dean of wom- 
en, asked to be replaced as soon as 
a replacement could be named. She 
said she could not administer a 
program effectively if she disagreed 
with its principles. 


WOBC Director 

Thomas B. Thomas, ’69, of Rich- 
wood, Ohio, has been named station 
director of WOBC to succeed John 
Heckenlively, ’68. 
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President ‘Closes’ Campus 
President Carr has suspended in- 
definitely Oberlin’s policy of per- 
mitting outside organizations to use 
the interviewing facilities of the 
Office of Placement and Graduate 
Counseling. 

The action applies to all corpora- 
tions, government agencies and uni- 
versities seeking placement inter- 
views with Oberlin students. It does 
not affect other operations and serv- 
ices of the OPGC. 

The suspension is in effect until 
an acceptable solution is found to 
what Mr. Carr called ‘‘a continuing 
and serious disagreement within the 
college community about the inter- 
viewing procedure.” 

He asked Student Senate, whose 
renewed opposition to the use of 
campus facilities by the Armed 
Forces triggered the suspension, and 
the Faculty-Student Committee on 
Social and Political Concerns, to 
work jointly to resolve the situation. 

Three outside organizations have 
been affected. Karamu House of 
Cleveland was to hold interviews 
May 8, the Peace Corps on May 9, 
and the Navy on May 16. 

In a memorandum notifying stu- 
dents and faculty members about 
the suspension, Mr. Carr said, “I 
have taken this step very reluctantly 
because, in my judgment, it involves 
an erosion, however slight, of the 
open campus principle and practice 
that ought to prevail at a college like 
Oberlin.” He also indicated to the 
Senate and the joint committee his 
belief that any proposal that incor- 
porates “a power of selectivity for 
use on an ad hoc basis would not be 
‘acceptable’ to the General Faculty 
or the President.” 

The president acted after con- 
sultation with the General Faculty 
Council and Student Senate. In 
meeting with Senate, he invited that 
body to choose between the College’s 
policy of operating the interviewing 
function in the absence of any selec- 
tive or discriminatory factor and the 
indefinite suspension of the entire 
interviewing function. He indicated 
that if Senate would accept some 
“reasonable measure of leadership in 
attempting to persuade students to 
confine protest tactics to the cate- 
gory of peaceful picketing,’ he 
would be prepared to “run the risk 
that some students would choose to 
employ coercive tactics on May 16.” 

All members of newly-elected 
Senate had requested a selective ban 
against Navy officers. 
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Faculty Approves 
‘Experimental College’ 


The faculty of the College of Arts 
and Sciences has approved a new 
category of course offerings to be 
designated ‘The Experimental Col- 
lege.” 

It will be comprised of up to five 
courses each semester with an en- 
rollment of not more than 12 stu- 
dents each. Courses will bear from 
one to three hours of credit graded 
on an S/U basis. They will be or- 
ganized and conducted by students 
and the Student Educational Plans 
and Policies Committee will regulate 
the number, description, enrollment 
and hours of credit. 

A student may enroll in only one 
such course during his career at 
Oberlin. 

Approval was recommended by 
faculty and student Educational 
Plans and Policies Committees and 
was encouraged by a resolution of 
the General Faculty Council. The 
program will be subject to review 
no later than during its third year 
of operation. 


Forensic Union Ends 
Successful Season 

The Oberlin College debate team 
of Mark Arnold, ’70, and Roger Con- 
ner, °69, was first runner-up to 
elimination round participants and 
ranked sixth in speaker points at 
the national championship tourna- 
ment sponsored by the American 
Forensic Association at Brooklyn 
College April 15-18. 

The standing earned the team a 
trophy, 15th for the Forensic Union 
during the season and the 14th that 
Mark and Roger, either individually 
or jointly, had accounted for since 
last fall. This was the first time in 
the 22-year history of the national 
tournament that Oberlin qualified 
to participate. The Arnold-Conner 
team missed the elimination round 
by one judge’s ballot. 

Conner and Tom Burrell, ’70, each 
won $50 and the decision in the Class 
of 1915 Prize Debate held May 8. 
Their opponents, Arnold and Joe 
Misner, ’71, each received $25. 

The competition annually pits the 
college’s best debaters against each 
other at the close of the intercollegi- 
ate debate season. The Prize De- 
bate has been held annually since 
1940 when it was established by an 
anonymous member of the Class of 
1915; 

Top winners in the 1968 Grove 
Patterson Public Speaking Contest 


held May 16 were Arnold, Gregory 
H. Stanton, ’67, and Conner. Evelyn 
L. Wilson, ’71, was runner-up. 

During the 1967-68 season, 17 
Forensic Union debaters participated 
in 26 intercollegiate debate tourna- 
ments, and debated 301 teams from 
other colleges and universities. In 
addition, the Forensic Union initi- 
ated a series of on-campus debates 
on such topics as the draft, capital 
punishment, the war in Vietnam, 
tax exemptions for religious organi- 
zations, civil disobedience, and on- 
campus military recruitment. In- 
terest in the campus debates reached 
a high point in the spring when 
nearly 200 students packed into a 
lecture hall to participate in a heck- 
ling debate on the question: “Re- 
solved: That Man is Superior to 
Woman.” 

Next January, the Forensic Union 
will sponsor its first invitational de- 
bate tournament. 


Dean Has New Aides 


Charles B. Teske, associate professor 
of English, will serve as associate 
dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences during 1968-69, and Richard 
B. Lancaster, doctoral candidate at 
the University of Michigan, has been 
appointed assistant dean. 

Mr. Teske will share the general 
duties of the dean’s office with Dean 


Donald R. Reich, beginning Aug. 1. || 


Mr. Lancaster will be responsible for 
academic counseling and will begin 
Sept. 1. 

Mr. Teske, who joined the Oberlin 
faculty in 1958, has been a confer- 
ence coordinator for the Great Lakes 
Colleges Association. He coordinates 
the Teaching Associates and Visiting 
Teacher Scholars programs in which 
GLCA collaborates with six regional 
universities. Last summer he was 
on the faculty of Alumni Family 
Week. 

A summa cum laude graduate of 
Lafayette College in Easton, Pa., his 
native city, Mr. Teske has M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees from Yale. He has 
studied at Friedrich Wilhelms Uni- 
versity, Bonn, Germany, under a 
Fulbright grant. 

Mr. Lancaster will succeed Miss 
Anna R. Brummett, associate pro- 
fessor of biology, who was associate 
dean during 1967-68. She will be 
On research status in 1968-69 to 
work at the Duke University Marine 
Laboratory. 

He has 12 years experience with 
youth and young adults in the field 
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of religious education in Independ- 
ence, Mo. He received a B.A. de- 
gree in social studies from Wayne 
State University in 1953, an M.A. in 
sociology from Florida State Univer- 
sity in 1954, and a B.D. with highest 
honor from St. Paul School of The- 
ology, Methodist, in Kansas City. 


Wins Book Prize 


Sidney D. Comings, ’69, has been 
awarded the Columbia Teachers 
College Book Prize for 1968. This 
year’s prize is a copy of “36 Chil- 
dren” by Herbert Kohl. 

The award has been made annual- 
ly since 1965 to the member of the 
junior class who displays the most 
constructive intellectual interest in 
educational affairs. Recipients are 
named at a number of leading liber- 
al arts colleges. At Oberlin the selec- 
tion is made by the education de- 
partment. 

Comings is the son of Fred and 
Jeannette Inscho (’31) Comings of 
Oberlin. He is majoring in English 
and is business manager of the Re- 
view. 


Math Team Wins 


A team of five Oberlin students 
ranked first in the annual mathe- 
matics competition between Oberlin, 
Case Western Reserve University, 
John Carroll University and Kenyon 
College. 

Representing Oberlin were Joan 
Bottomley, a junior, and Gerard R. 
Butters, Douglas C. Ravenel, Roger 
A. Smith, and Robert A. Wolfe, all 
seniors. All are mathematics majors 
except Smith, a physics major. 

Results of the competition give 
Oberlin first ranking both by way of 
team score and by way of average 
rank of individual contestants. Oth- 
ers, in order, were Case, Kenyon, 
John Carroll. 


New Rank for 19 


Nineteen members of the faculty 
have received advances in rank, ef- 
fective July 1. Thirteen are mem- 
bers of the College of Arts & Sci- 
ences faculty and six of the Conser- 
vatory faculty. 

Advanced to full professor are 
Geoffrey Blodgett,’53, history; Peter 
J. Hawkins, chemistry; Barry Mc- 
Gill, history; Joseph N. Palmieri, 
physics; Donald R. Reich, govern- 
ment; and in the Conservatory of 
Music, Richard Miller, singing. Mr. 
Reich’s appointment as dean of the 
College of Arts & Sciences was an- 
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nounced last month. 

Promoted to associate professor 
are H. Thomas Frank, religion; Dan- 
iel J. Goulding, communication; 
Serge Kryzytski, Russian; Carl A. 
Peterson, English; Thomas F. Sher- 
man, biology; Ira S. Steinberg, edu- 
cation; Haven Whiteside, physics; 
and in the Conservatory, Miss Helen 
Hodam, singing; John Perry and 
Joseph I. Schwartz, pianoforte; and 
Joseph R. Wood, music theory and 
composition. 

Royce A. Dendler of the art de- 
partment and Daniel Domb, violon- 
cello, in the Conservatory, were ad- 
vanced to assistant professor. 


Saga Loses Contract 


Hi-Continental Corp. of Walnut 
Creek, Calif., has been awarded the 
contract to provide Oberlin’s dining 
hall and dormitory food service for 
the next academic year. 

Saga Food Service of Menlo Park, 
Calif., has provided this service for 
the past 13 years. The change was 
made on the basis of competitive 
bidding. Two Hi-Continental execu- 
tives, Tom Jackson and Phil Ward, 
have previously been at Oberlin as 
food service directors for Saga. 


Moving to Colorado 


Ralph Bibler, a member of the 
Oberlin athletic staff for the past 
20 years, has been named head 
swimming coach and assistant pro- 
fessor of men’s physical education 
at the University of Colorado. 

The appointment is effective Sept. 
ut 

“Bib” has been head swim coach 
and football assistant during his en- 
tire time at Oberlin. His Yeoman 
swimmers have won two Ohio Con- 
ference championships and finished 
second five times. In the past three 
seasons his teams have lost only 
three dual meets. 


Hellmuth to Become 
VP at Ontario School 


William F. Hellmuth Jr., professor 
of economics, will become vice presi- 
dent of the college of letters and 
professor of economics at McMaster 
University in Hamilton, Ont., early 
in 1969. 

He was granted a leave of absence 
June 1 to become assistant secretary 
of the U.S. Treasury for tax policy. 

Mr. Hellmuth has been a member 
of the Oberlin faculty since 1948 and 
was dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences from 1960 to 1967. 


In accepting the Washington job, 
Mr. Hellmuth resigned his position 
on Oberlin City Council and Paul 
B. Arnold, ’40, professor of art, was 
named to fill the unexpired term 
to which he had been elected last 
fall. Edward S. Tobias, ’52, execu- 
tive director of the Alumni Associ- 
ation, will serve as director of Alum- 
ni Family Week, July 14-20, in Mr. 
Hellmuth’s absence. 

Hirschel Kasper, associate profes- 
sor of economics, will replace Mr. 
Hellmuth on the Family Week facul- 
ty this summer. 


J. R. Williams Resigns 


J. Robert Williams, secretary of the 
College since 1962, has resigned to 
become registrar of St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N.Y., effective 
Sept. 1. 

Mr. Williams came to Oberlin 
from Cornell University in Decem- 
ber 1957, after serving as publicity 
director at St. Lawrence for eight 
years. He was director of public 
relations until the retirement of 
Donald M. Love, ’16, as secretary. 

His wife, Maxine (Mickey), has 
been assistant to the editor of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine for the 
past two years. She will be suc- 
ceeded in September by Mrs. Wil- 
liam P. Sheehan of Oberlin. 


Faculty Notes 


Athena Tacha (Mrs. Richard E.) 
Spear, Allen Art Museum’s curator 
of modern art, received a $1,000 
prize for sculpture at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art’s 50th May Show. 
Cited for juror’s mentions were 
Susan Deming (Mrs. Royce Dend- 
ler), painting; Chris Muhlert, lec- 
turer in art, graphics; Forbes White- 
side, associate professor of art, 
photography; and Royce Dendler, 
instructor in art, sculpture. 
* * * 

J. D. Lewis, Donald R. Reich and 
Thomas R. Wolanin of the depart- 
ment of government participated in 
the annual conference of the Mid- 
west Political Science Association in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Lewis was president of the 
association for 1967-68 and de- 
livered a presidential address, 
“Traditional Political Theory: Its 
Uses and Abuses.”’ Mr. Reich served 
on the program committee and or- 
ganized three panels on “Constitu- 
tions and Constitutional Politics.” 
Mr. Wolanin was chairman of a 
panel on “Community.” 
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YEOMA 
SPORTS 


by Pau “CR” Lawn, ’68 


Bob Piron celebrated his first season 
as tennis coach by guiding his 
charges to a perfect 9-0 season, nar- 
rowly missing the first Ohio Confer- 
ence Championship by a Crimson 
team in nearly a decade. The racke- 
teers finished second at the OAC 
Meet, only two points behind cham- 
pion Denison. They justified Piron’s 
pre-season prediction, ‘This is the 
finest team—on paper—that I’ve 
seen in my seven years on campus,” 
by beating Wooster, Ohio Wesleyan, 
Denison, and Kenyon impressively. 
Denison fell 7-2, with the Obies 
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winning five of the six singles 
matches. 

The Crimson emerged with three 
individual championships at the 
OAC Meet. Sophomore Al Schon- 
berger won at fourth singles, fresh- 
man Farzad Moazed. (see photo- 
graph on facing page) in fifth sin- 
gles and the second doubles, team of 
Schonberger and sophomore Terry 
Tierney triumphed. Freshman Dave 
Bosken suffered his lone defeat of 
the season at second singles to Den- 
ison’s Craig Dripps. Schonberger 
and Tierney also teamed to take the 
second doubles crown at the Great 
Lakes Colleges Association Meet, 
while Schonberger was second at 
fourth singles and Moazed runner- 
up at fifth singles. Schonberger 
played 170 games in two days at 
the GLCA meet without seeming to 
tire. 

Lacrosse 

Coach Fred Shults, ’54, is still 
looking for his first championship, 
but his lacrossemen came about as 
close as any team can to a share of 
the title. They roared to double- 
figure victories over Michigan State 
(17-2), Kenyon (13-2), Ohio Wes- 
leyan (12-3) and Wittenberg (12-5). 
Senior Bruce Anwar scored four 
goals against the Spartans while 
classmate Joel Laskin made his five 
shots count for three tallies. Anwar 
also haunted Wesleyan with four 
scores, making 10 for him in the last 
two years against the Bishops. Las- 
kin recorded hat tricks in the 9-6 
loss to Ohio State, and a tense 9-7 
victory over Bowling Green. 

The Yeomen lost only twice, to 
the crisp passing, alert scooping, 
and good play of the Buckeyes, and 
to Denison. For the second straight 
year, a Big Red-Crimson showdown 
determined the Midwest Lacrosse 
Association Championship. Scoring 
all five goals while a man-up due to 
Crimson penalties, Denison roared 
to a 5-0 lead over the Yeomen mid- 
way in the second period. The Yeo- 
men then got fired up by the bril- 
liant defensive work of freshman 
David Lasagna on All-American 
attackman Paul Doty. Senior goalie 
Bruce Ross simply refused to let 
Denison have another goal. They 
came back to within 5-4, scoring all 
their goals without the benefit of a 
Denison penalty. 


Baseball 
After winning only one of s1x 
garnes on a spring trip to the Caro- 
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linas, the baseballers settled for a 
9-9 regular season record. They split 
doubleheaders with Heidelberg, 
Capital, Wooster, and Baldwin-Wal- 
lace, while losing single games to 
Denison, Hiram, and Wesleyan. Sen- 
ior Doug Carr failed to show the 
form which had made him one of 
the top OAC hurlers for two years, 
plunging to a 2-4 record. Nor was 
he helped by the team’s penchant 
for making critical fielding errors 
and their customary impotence at 
the plate. The Gricemen reached 
their low when they lost to Adelbert 
(formerly Western Reserve), wast- 
ing a grand-slam home run by sen- 
ior Steve Clarfield. 

Bright spots were the work of 
seniors Bob Heavenrich and Ted 
Morgan. Heavenrich hit over .300, 
and also drew 14 walks, second high 
in the conference. Morgan posted 
the best pitching record, winning 
four of his five decisions. Starting 
the season as the team’s no. 1 re- 
liever, he moved to a starting role, 
baffling opposing hitters with his 
off-speed breaking stuff. Without 
throwing a fast ball, he shut out 
Case and Baldwin-Wallace, the lat- 
ter on two hits. 

Track 

Track fortunes declined some- 
what, with the locals posting a 4-4 
record in dual meets. Half-point 
losses to Ohio Wesleyan and Wooster 
prevented the record from being 
much better. With ace long-jumper 
Rich Smith, ’68, sidelined by injury, 
the Crimson finished eighth in the 
Ohio Conference Meet. Outstanding 
performances included junior Lyn 
Seltzer’s 1:55.2 for the 880-yard 
run, a school record. Junior Bob 
Halley took fourth in the 220 with 
:22.3, while the mile relay team, 
highlighted by junior Tossie Wiley’s 
sub-50 second anchor lap, bagged a 
third place in 3:22.5. The Crimson 
were fifth in the GLCA Meet, with 
pole vaulter Steve Hicks, ’70, clear- 
ing 13 feet to highlight that meet. 


Golf 
Scores ballooned into the 80s and 
90s with scarcely a sub-80 effort in 
sight, as the Obie golfers plunged 
way under the .500 mark. In the 
Conference Meet, an 83 by freshman 
Bob Neufeld was the best round the 
Obies could produce as they beat 
only one team in the 14-team field, 
finishing 70 strokes behind the win- 
ner and better than 20 behind the 

12th place finisher. 


Guy C. Throner, who died Dec. 5, 
1967, in California, was a staff 
member of the Oberlin College 
Men’s Physical Education 
Department for 30 years, 1924 to 
1954. He was born in Oxford, Ohio, 
September 18, 1888, and graduated 
from Oberlin College in 1914. One 
year after graduation, he married 
his high school classmate, Mary 
Techar, and for 40 years they 
shared their great love for the 
outdoors together. 

The first six years after 
graduation from Oberlin, Coach 
Throner was head of the department 
of physical education at Minneapolis 
Central High School in Minnesota. 
From 1920 to 1924, he was State 
Supervisor of Physical Education 
for the State of Virginia. Under 
his leadership, Virginia was one of 
the first states to adopt teacher 
certification standards, and these 
were later used as guides by many 
other states. 

He returned to Oberlin in 1924, 
and while teaching and coaching 
baseball he completed his graduate 
work for the M.A. degree. Some of 
his studies with Professor Stetson 
of the Psychology Department have 
become an important contribution 
to the present emphasis on motor 
learning and movement education. 

He loved Oberlin, both as an 
undergraduate and as a teacher. 
He was a firm disciplinarian with 
high standards of performance with 
his baseball teams, and always had 
the players’ loyalty and respect. 

Memorial Minute prepared and 
read by Lysle K. Butler, professor of 
physical education, and adopted by 
the General Faculty of Oberlin 
College on Tuesday, Feb. 20, 1968. 
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LETTERS 


LEGENDARY CORRECTION 
In his April article, David Young said 
Yeats came to Oberlin in 1920 “not 
to read his poetry, but to give a lec- 
ture on the Irish National Theater.” 
May I set the record straight? 

A legend in our eyes, he stood be- 
fore us, 

Lean and tall in black, his long fin 
de siecle fingers with their great 
black seal ring 

Probing the Chapel air, hair pew- 
tered thickly gray. 

His lecture notes misplaced by care- 
less secretary, 

To our delight, he said the living 
poems, 

His rising Irish inflections consum- 
ing us, 

Bringing us with him to Innisfree, 
the lake isle; 

Reaching our deep heart’s core, he 
was ours now forever. 

HELEN TAPPAN UTTERBACK, 719, A.M. 
20. 
Worthington, Ohio 


STUDENTS VINDICATED 


I was interested to read the letters in 
your March issue condemning the 
‘students who protested the presence 
of military recruiters on the campus. 

The events that have occurred since 
you went to press (Sen. McCarthy’s 
showing in the various primaries, Sen. 
Kennedy’s entrance in the race, the 
withdrawal of President Johnson with 
the admission that he has torn the 
country apart) indicate that far from 
repelling the people of this country, 
the behavior of the Oberlin students 
and others found approval and was 
needed to keep the issue alive. 

I read your magazine as a parent 
and I see no difference between the 
behavior of Oberlin students of 1967 
and those of 100 years earlier who re- 
sisted federal marshals hunting runa- 
way slaves. 

SIDNEY DAVIS 
Bronx, N.Y. 


SOME DAYS MAKE SENSE 

The April article, “A Student’s View,” 
by Gregory Stanton helped to make 
my day have a little more sense than 
some in the past have had. 

I have contact with college students 
in northern Vermont and either find 
them disinterested or seemingly so, 
or very revolutionary in their atti- 
tudes toward the problems of today. 
There are a few who feel the way 
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Mr. Stanton does and that makes some 
other days make sense. 

It seems to me that people of all 
ages who give up in trying to convince 
others of their views and resort to 
physical violence or verbal abuse are 
serving a sick purpose of a sick mind. 
I do agree that.there are many sick 
minds about these days and we all 
share in their growth but little will 
be accomplished by destroying all we 
have. The heritage to our children 
will be as in all past ages: We resort 
to violence when things get too hard 
to handle in a reasonable way. I 
feel that this is no longer a heritage 
to pass down. 

MELISSA Moore Brown, ’56 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


A COUNTER-PROTEST 

Even in this era of expected icono- 
clasm, I feel that the importance of 
ration and reason persists, that truth 
is somehow connected with fact, and 
that the terms “perspective” and “re- 
porting” relate in at least a vague way 
to what once was called unbiased 
analysis. “Student Perspective in Viet- 
nam” (March 1968), and what it re- 
presents, demand comment. Or should 
it be taken as satire (the humorous 
suggestions at the bottom of the page 
leave room for doubt) ? 

Everyone (including Oberlin stu- 
dents) must come to realize that there 
is nothing in this world which can be 
neatly pigeonholed in a white-black 
manner. This is true even in mathe- 
matics (unless Godel has lately been 
caught with his pants down), and 
especially with people. No one, not 
even Americans, can be all bad, nor 
all good—if one can determine the 
good from the bad to begin with. Any 
reporting which presents such a pic- 
ture, and Mr. Jack has in truth done 
nothing else, is misleading and ill 
prepared. This is the case in Vietnam. 

The article oozes naivety. That we 
have come to represent all that is evil 
and that Ho Chi Minh is Batman in- 
carnate must surely be both naivety 
and a result of a dearth of research. 
In this war one must grant, at a mini- 
mum, that there are people acting in 
good faith and honest belief on both 
sides. Even the very critical European 
press (contrary to Mr. Jack’s asser- 
tion about reporters) will grant that 
much. Intelligent, Oberlin-quality 
analysts should understand this basic 
truth. 


Facts, even one-sided facts, which 
are presented in the guise of truth 
and with the tacit idea of complete- 
ness must be shown and not just stated 
to support personal conclusions if an 
article is to be of any relevance or 
worth. The war is a fact, not an idea, 
and must be dealt with in real terms; 
this is not Plato’s domain. 


The war is a tragic war and we 
should get out. Our point, meant in 
good faith, was to stop. military ex- 
pansion of Communist-imperialist 
states. What we have done is similar 
to the Monroe Doctrine, but we have 
acted in error. We have no right to 
force democracy where it is not want- 
ed and not fit. In the “perspective” of 
history we should realize that by al- 
lowing home rule for the Viets we 
are not surrendering to any real 
enemy; Vietnam will never be a com- 
munist puppet. We should withdraw, 
even at a loss of face, with as little 
bloodshed as possible, and we should 
have done so some time ago. 


But an understanding and “‘perspec- 
tive” will reveal that, while Oberlin 
produces its idealists, America is full 
of idealists of varying stamps. The 
parochial, Midwestern applepiemoth- 
erhoodness of America is our heritage. 
I have lived now for three years in 
Europe and I can tell you that there 
are some virtues to an innocent, if 
misguided, idealism. If you don’t be- 
lieve me, check out Britain, France 
and Germany to see what it’s like 
without it. 


War of all forms is evil; sometimes 
necessary, but always evil. But I had 
some friends once, who were-not so 
evil, and now they are dead. They 
died of lead poisoning in Vietnam and 
not of old age; the oft-deplored na- 
palm of Tan Son Nhut is matched to 
their best by the Viet Cong. The 
cruelty of all Vietnamese factions 
makes us seem clean. And if you must 
fight a war, you must fight to win and 
this means killing. Americans are 
dying, too. 

And as you would not want Sonny 
Liston in your doily club, nor A. Ein- 
stein as your left guard, so you would 
not want and could not have Gandhi 
as your commanding general, if you 
must fight. And, until the truce; fight 
we must, for we are there and being 
shot at. So do not ridicule the narrow 
military mind without understanding: 
if you need a military, make it a good 
one which can and likes to fight. 


Mr. Jack and his fellows can do: 
something good for us all if they can 
find, and help effect, a solution to our 
wars and misconceptions. But they 
must understand the beast before they 
try to train it—this implies accepting 
some grey amongst the white and 
black. Little good can be accomplished 
by means of the complete rejection of 
one’s heritage, which seems to be the 
underlying desire of so many these 
days. 


Never in history has an Establish- 
ment been overthrown but that it was 
summarily replaced by another Estab- 
lishment as deeply-rooted as its pre- 
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decessor. And never has a yoke been 
thrown through revolution (1776 was 
a war of independence). Unreasoned 
emotional, and destructive movements 
and revolutions begin with ideas and 
end in tyranny. They belong with Hit- 
ler, Stalin, Napoleon and the anarch- 
ists in the pages of history. Leave 
them there. We should be too intel- 
ligent to fall into that old trap—who- 
ever holds the power will be forced to 
use it, and someone will suffer. We 
must not revolt every time someone is 
hurt by or disagrees with the system. 
Compromise and majority rule are 
facts of life. 

Machiavelli would curl in his tomb 
if he saw the equating of the power 
blocs with evil. Any real “perspec- 
tive” on actual, and not ideal, human 
behavior reveals only too clearly 
man’s nature. Come up with an alter- 
native if you can; you too will go 
down in history. 

In all protests, there is the heavy 
responsibility to be responsible. The 
democracy in which most of us be- 
lieve is based fundamentally on in- 
dividual voluntary acceptance of law 
while it is law, and of a social obliga- 
tion. There is a debt to pay for free- 
dom: it is to struggle for change when 
you are right, but also to obey the 
majority will. Those who do not feel 
humble enough to do so have forfeited 
the right to all that is good in Ameri- 
can life (like summer trips around the 
world, uncensored magazines, and aca- 
demic freedom). 

Without the experience and wisdom 
of some years in the real world, how 
can one be so convinced that his pax 
is any better than the pax Americana 
he fights? 

The current wave of student pro- 
tests, in America and throughout the 
world, shows the frustrations of an 
intelligent, newly-aware mass with 
what they have been given. We are 
always intolerant to the incompetence 
of our elders. But greatness comes of 
knowledge and experience, and these 
are gained through hard work and 
not hard protest. Youth is surely far 
more powerful than its numbers, and 
can effect far-reaching changes, es- 
pecially in our commercially youth- 
oriented society. But hasty, riotous 
overturning of the past is the most 
perilous path and precedent for the 
future of man. We youth have our 
share of incompetence, too. In the age 
of the Bomb there can be no room for 
hysterics, nor any for the egotism of 
blind faith in one’s own personal “per- 
spectives.” 

Tread carefully, 
mined. 

Capt. KENNETH M. WEISS, ’63 
APO New York 


GROOVY AND COOL 

May I express my admiration for the 
cover and contents of the “April 
Fool’s” issue of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine? 

The obituaries might be jazzed up 
a bit, but otherwise it is real groovy, 
and cool, man, cool. 

ALBERTA MINOR FLINT, ’24 
Salisbury, Conn. 


for the road is 
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GAMES PEOPLE PLAY 
I question April’s “artistic tone for 
a report on Oberlin’s four-month in- 
tellectualization of last October’s dem- 
onstrations against Navy officers.” 
_ These words, plus a college “think- 
in”... and “dialogue”... and “con- 
trontation™ ... 
Will you believe that to one alumna 
it seems indeed the “games people 
play”? 

What flower child was that on the 
cover? 

Mary RISINGER ZIEGEL, ’37 

Eaton, Ohio 


BRINK OF BANKRUPTCY 

I was amazed and aggravated to read 
about the punishment of Oberlin stu- 
dents by Municipal Judge Goldthorpe. 
The judge advised the students to pay 
their penalties in various ways except 
forgiveness taught by Jesus. 

Advice to pray for the President 
is false advice. True prayer must be 
accompanied by true and just deeds, 
otherwise it is contrary to God. We 
need to pray to stop the war which is 
un-American, un-Christian and im- 
moral. We are at the brink of bank- 
ruptcy in every corner of our Ameri- 
can life. The only way out is to teach 
Communism’s young people about 
America. 

REv. ANDREW J. MONCOL, ’05 t 
Cleveland 


IDEALISM TESTED 

Life in one of our “great” American 
cities is an educational experience 
which I recommend for all Oberlin 
graduates. Nowhere will one find a 
better test of Oberlin-instilled ideal- 
ism. 

Walking home from the library at 
night with a friend is a matter of 
survival. My efforts to open a free 
community clinic in a ghetto housing 
project are thwarted by City Hall and 
the patronage-run County Board of 
Health. Participation in a peace march 
brought me welts across my back at 
the hands of the city’s lawless police 
force (under “shoot to kill, shoot to 
maim” orders from Mayor Richard 
Daley). 

In liberal-minded Hyde Park, just 
six blocks from the all-black com- 
munity of Woodlawn, my new land- 
lord said no Negro may live in my 
apartment. And the beat goes on and 
on. 

KEN GASS, ’67 


Chicago 


CIVIL MODE OF LIFE 
With the brutal slaying of Martin 
Luther King the nation has lost its 
most distinguished apostle of non- 
violence. We join with all good citi- 
zens in mourning his passing. Yet it 
is not irreverant to consider how Dr. 
King could have been of vastty greater 
service to his people and the nation. 
All men of good will strongly be- 
lieve in civil rights but full civil rights 
must presuppose a civil mode of life 
including a measure of self-discipline. 
If a civil mode of life does not exist, 
full civil rights breed stark terror and 


chaos in any civilized community, as 
has been vividly demonstrated in 
Washington, first infested with crime 
and then a tragic victim of self-de- 
struction. 

A civil mode of life does not auto- 
matically come with full civil rights, 
and its appearance is never instan- 
taneous. It must be developed. This is 
the vitally important service that Dr. 
King could have done for his people. 
With his enormous prestige after re- 
ceiving the Nobel Peace Prize and his 
remarkable powers of organization he 
could have profoundly influenced his 
people to adopt family planning, to 
strive for education and responsibility. 
He could have taught them the princi- 
ples of business management and the 
shunning of loan sharks. Extreme 
poverty would not then exist for the 
able-bodied. With such achievements, 
civil rights would have come with a 
minimum of opposition, and happy 
race relations would have been pro- 
moted rather than imperiled. 

RAy L. Epwarps, ’08 
Claremont, Calif. 
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I found a letter dated June 11, 1905, 
from my sister of the class of 1906, to 
our mother. Helen had been to a 
supper (YWCA probably) and wrote: 
“Tt was only $.25 and we had meat 
loaf, creamed potatoes, rolls, jelly and 
pickles, egg salad, coffee, strawberries, 
lemon sherbet and cake.” 
Mary R. CocHRan, ’03 
Monroe, Ohio 


ROBERT F. KENNEDY 

For some of us graduating this past 
spring, Robert F. Kennedy was a rare 
hope for the future as we entered an 
increasingly disillusioning world. He 
was a living and personal hope in an 
impersonal society, a vibrant spark in 
an increasingly insensate and callous 
environment. With his sympathetic 
understanding of the dissatisfied and 
disillusioned, we could perhaps set 
this country back on the right track, 
working constructively and energet- 
ically for peace and a more meaning- 
ful life for all Americans. 

Now that he is gone, the landscape 
again is bleak. Sen. McCarthy inspires 
a great number of the discouraged, 
but has little positive effect on the 
black and poor of the cities. In the 
sudden void felt with Kennedy’s 
death, one looks around despairingly 
for another hope. It is not there in 
the person of another political leader; 
perhaps it is there in personal re- 
dedication. 

It is sadly ironic that Robert Ken- 
nedy met death just as he had made 
great strides in his presidential cam- 
paign, just as the American public 
was getting to know Kennedy the 
man and not Kennedy the image. Yet 
one can find solace in this very fact; 
hopefully he will be remembered not 
as a vicious political opportunist, but 
as the warm, alive, and caring man 
that he was. 

TED MorRGAN, ’68 
Hamden, Conn. 
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TRONG 


1899 


Mrs. William F. Warden (IDA RICKERT), 
an honorary life member of the Akron 
Alumni Club, is now 92 and living in a rest 
home. 


1910 


The administration center at Bucknell 
University has been named ARNAUD C. 
MARTS Hall in honor of the university’s 
seventh president. Mr. Marts was elected to 
the Bucknell board of trustees in 1932, be- 
came acting president three years later and 
officially served as president from 1938 to 
1945. 


1911 


Curt Tong, varsity basketball coach and 
chairman of thé men’s division of the health 
and physical education department at Otter- 
bein, has written his Ph.D. dissertation about 
Dr. J. HERBERT NICHOLS. Tong’s title is 
“John Herbert Nichols, M.D.: A Life of 
Leadership in Physical Education and Ath- 
letics.” The author is receiving his doc- 
torate from Ohio State. 


1912 


Ernest E. Leisy, husband of ELVA KREH- 
BIEL Leisy, died March 8 in Dallas, Texas. 
Mr. Leisy was emeritus professor of English 
at Southern Methodist University, having 
retired in 1957 after 30 years at SMU. 

Mrs. Charles Sakrison (MYRA CURRIER) 
is president of the Fort Meyers (Fla.) 
Beach Art Association, which is building a 
new art center and held groundbreaking 
ceremonies in February. 


1915 


Mr. and Mrs. PHILIP P. GOTT (Ethel 
Hastings, ’19) left Florida in May to spend 
the summer traveling in Europe. They will 
visit their daughter and family, Dr. and 
Mrs. Max Dondey and five children in 
France for part of their stay and will return 
home the end of August by way of South 
America. 


1916 


Miss MARY S. YOCOM, Miss Frances L. 
Yocom, ’21, and Mrs. C. Herbert Yocom, 
‘15K, were honored at a reception in April 
given by the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service of the Oberlin First Methodist 
Church. They plan to move from Oberlin 
to Sebring, Ohio, where they will live in 
Copeland Oaks, a new retirement center 
Owned and operated by the Methodist 
Church. 


1918 


At the symphony ball held in April in 
Newark, Mrs. Herbert L. Mahood (LULU 
GUINEY) received the New Jersey Sym- 
phony Annual Arts Award for 1968 for her 
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“devotion to the cause of live music.’ Her 
efforts as a volunteer worker for the sym- 
phony during the past 40 years have been 
largely responsible for the orchestra’s 
reaching more than 150,000 school children 
through special concerts, lecture demonstra- 
tions and four full scale youth training 
organizations. 


1922 


Mrs. John Landis (ELOISE THURSTON) 
has been named Senior Citizen of the Year 
by the Oberlin Health Commission. A 
physical therapist at Allen Hospital, Mrs. 
Landis is chairman of the craft room at the 
Oberlin Community Center and collects and 
distributes sickroom loan equipment. She 
also was active in organizing the home aide 
course, a nutrition course and _ knitting 
classes. 


1923 


WILLIAM C. BOYCE, associate professor 
of English at the University of Cincinnati, 
was one of two faculty members named 
winners of the U of C’s 1968 Mrs. A. B. 
Cohen Awards for excellence in teaching. 

Mr. Harley A. Broadwell, husband of 
DOROTHY WOLFE Broadwell, died March 
9 in Oberlin after a one-year illness. A 
retired businessman, he was 67 years old. 

Mrs. Olive Murrelle, wife of HARLAN G. 
MURRELLE, died March 10, 1967 in Delray 
Beach, Fla. Mr. Murrelle resides in Sayre, 
Pa. 


1925 


A. JUNE AINGWORTH, who retired re- 
cently from the Cleveland Welfare Federa- 
tion, has purchased a mobile home in 
Colonial Village, Largo, Fla. She plans to 
spend about six months each year in Florida 
and six months in Cleveland, where she 
returns each fall to do a project job for the 
federation. 

Mrs. George D. Hubbard, mother of Dr. 
OSCAR E. HUBBARD, died May 5 in Waco, 


Texas, where she was living with her 
daughter, Miss Ruth Hubbard, ’24. Mrs. 
Hubbard, the widow of George Hubbard, 


emeritus professor of geology and geography 
at Oberlin, was also the mother of Mrs. An- 
thony Silvester (Marjorie Hubbard), ’35. 

Mrs. FRANCES FENN Seaman, a dean at 
Colby College since 1957, will retire this 
month. A former assistant dean of women 
at Oberlin, Mrs. Seaman had served as dean 
of women at Colby until last year when she 
was named the college’s first dean of 
students. 

RUSSELL N. SULLIVAN, who retired last 
September as dean of the College of Law of 
the University of Illinois, is professor of 
law at Hastings College of Law, University 
of California. He and his wife (MARGARET 
CLINK) are living at 1275 Greenwich, Apt. 
202, San Francisco, Calif. 94109. 

Miss LOIS E. TE WINKEL was honored 
recently at a dinner given by her colleagues 
at Smith College. She is retiring this month 
after 35 years as professor in the biological 
sciences at Smith. 


1926 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Dickason (BER- 
THA BATES) recently returned from a 
three-month tour of India, where Mr. Dicka- 
son was coordinator of an international eval- 
uation team studying the American Baptist 
related fields of mission work. They are 
now living in Audubon, Pa., to be near his 
office in the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society at Valley Forge. 

HOWARD P. VINCENT, professor of 
English at Kent State, is one of two edu- 
cators to be named the first University 
Professors at Kent State. The professorship, 
highest rank offered by the university, al- 
lows considerable freedom in teaching load 
and courses, a 25 percent higher salary than 
that paid full professors and the privilege of 
having a personal academic assistant. 


1928 


STUART W. COLLIN has been elected an 
assistant vice president of Harris, Upham 
and Co., Inc., brokerage firm in Spartan- 
foy bby tS) (eR 

Mrs. J. GEORGE HARRAR (GEORGETTA 
STEESE) served as co-chairman of the third 
annual Bach Festival of the Hoff-Barthelson 
Music School, Scarsdale, N. Y., held in 
March. 


1930 


Mrs. Robert Conner (EMMA MASTERS) 
has been elected president of the Ohio 
Genealogical Society. 


1931 


Margaret A. Beloof, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Elmer R. Beloof (MARGARET FELTS), 
and Gordon P. Bugbee were married April 
27 in Kalamazoo, Mich. 

JAMES W. GRISWOLD, former president 
of Chandler School for Women in Boston, 
has been appointed the first development 
manager of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 


1932 


ROBERT H. WILKINS and Dolores Ortiz 
Chrysler were married April 20 in Darien, 
Conn. 


1933 


Mrs. Irwin Freundlich (LILLIAN LEF- 
KOFSKY), who recently gave a series of 
piano recitals in the West, has been ap- 
pointed to the summer faculty of the North 
Carolina School of the Arts in Winston- 
Salem. 

MARGARET PING is working with the 
YWCA in Lima, Peru. Her address is Liber- 
tadores 771, Apto. 1, San Isidro, Lima, Peru. 


1934 


JOHN LYDENBERG, professor of English 
and American studies at Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges, has been awarded a Ful- 
bright scholarship to lecture on American 
literature at the University of Aix-Mar- 
seilles, France, while on sabbatical leave 
beginning in September. 

Dr. and Mrs. Frederic L. Votaw (KATH- 
ERINE D. BIRDSEYE) have moved to 
Providence, R. I., where he is chief of staff 
at the Veteran’s Hospital. 


1937 


HENRY W. MURPH, t, was elected bishop 
at the 38th session of the general conference 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
held in May in Philadelnhia. The Rev. Mr. 
Murph has been pastor of Grant A.M.E. 
Church in Los Angeles for a number of 
years and has increased the church mem- 
bership from 600 to 2,000. 

RALPH T. SHIPLEY, general manager of 
steel and tube operations for Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., has been elected to the board 
of directors of Mohawk Rubber Co. of 
Akron, Ohio, 
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Mrs. Wilson Wing (JUNE STOCKFISCH) 
is state chairman of the Maryland Citizens 
for McCarthy organization. 


es 


1938 


——E——— eee 

Rev. and Mrs. J. WILLIAM WINGER, t 
have moved to Rockford, Mich., where he is 
minister at Bostwick Lake Congregational 
Church. 


es 


1939 


F, RUSSELL BENTLEY has been named a 
director of the New York Retail Hardware 
Association. 

WARREN K. BRAUCHER has been ap- 
pointed acting executive director of the 
Children’s Services of Connecticut. He has 
been with the organization since 1960. 

Rev. THEODORE L. PAUL, t, is pastor of 
the United Presbyterian Church in Elvas- 
bon, Tl. 


1940 


JOHN GRUENBERG II, former account 
executive on the public relations staff of 
Lewis & Gilman, Inc., Philadelphia, has 
established a public relations and publicity 
service with an office at the Sheraton Hotel 
in Philadelphia. 

KENNETH M. MACRORIE, professor of 
English at Western Michigan University, is 
one of three faculty members selected to 
receive the WMU Alumni Association Dis- 
tinguished Faculty Awards, which includes 
a cash prize of $1,000 to each recipient. 

Rev. MILO J. PHILLIPI, t, observed the 
25th anniversary of his ordination into the 
ministry at special services in March at 
Trinity United Church of Christ, Quincy, 
Ill. where he has been pastor since 1960. 

STERLING S. WEES, t, has moved to 
Lewistown, Pa., where he is the secretary 
of the Lewistown YMCA. 

BARBARA J. WELLS, associate professor 
of government at Mills College in California, 
has been named dean of Thomas More Col- 
lege at Fordham University, Bronx, N. Y. 
Thomas More College, founded in 1964, is 
the coordinate women’s college of Fordham. 


1941 


Moore College of Art in Philadelphia has 
appointed PAUL BLANSHARD JR. its first 
director of development. He had been cam- 
paign director and public relations director 
for John F. Rich Co. of Philadelphia since 
1963. 

ROBERT CRANE, professor of music at 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, was 
musician-in-residence for three days during 
the Defiance College Festival of the Arts 
held in May. Driving down from Oberlin to 
attend one of his lectures were his daugh- 
ter, Pamela Crane, ’70, Miss Jean Starr, ’17, 
and Miss Grace Schauffler, 16. 

ROBERT D. FLEISCHER is serving as 
president of the Waterbury (Conn.) Rotary 
Club this year. He is now associated with 
the Chamber of Commerce in Waterbury. 
Their oldest daughter, Olivia, is a freshman 
at Rockford College in Illinois. 

JACK HUME, religion editor of the 
Cleveland Press, was elected president of 
the Religious Newswriters Association at the 
RNA annual meeting in Dallas this spring. 


1942 


Mr. and Mrs, James Draper (KAY WEAR) 
are moving from Syracuse, N. Y., to Boyl- 
ston Mass., where he is the new headmaster 
at the Shepard Knapp School. He has been 
headmaster of Pebble Hill School in deWitt, 
N. Y. Kay has been director of the Syracuse 
Red Cross drive for funds to Support Our 
Servicemen this year. 

Mrs. ROBERT WARREN (JANICE TYRE) 
is a member of the board of the Ohio 
League of Women Voters. Her job is to 
coordinate activities of all the leagues 1n 
Ohio on the national league study item 
called “Development of Human Resources.” 
She also teaches cello at Koch School of 
Music in Cleveland. Bob is head of the 
department of anesthesiology at Fairview 
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General Hospital and the family lives in 
Rocky River, Ohio, 


1943 


a ee eee 
ROBERT W. JOHNSON, professor of in- 
dustrial administration at Purdue for the 
past three years, has received a $1,500 prize 
for “exciting and inspiring teaching” at 
Purdue through a grant from the Salgo- 
Noren Foundation of New York. He origi- 
nated a team teaching arrangement in his 
graduate course in financial management 
which has proved popular with his students. 
JAMES A. NALIED’s wife, Gloria (Ches) 
died of cancer Avril 14 in Racine, Wis. 

ALBERT REES, professor of economics 
and public affairs in Princeton’s Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and International 
Affairs since 1966, has been named director 
of Princeton’s Industrial Relations Section. 

WILLIAM L. SMART has been elected to 
the school board In Washington Township, 
Indianapolis. 

Rev. and Mrs. HOWARD E. STANTON 
(ALISON WHITE) represented Oberlin Col- 
lege at the inauguration of John T. Mid- 
daugh, ’44t, as president of Carroll College, 
Waukesha, Wis., in April. 

Mrs. Ardys D. Van Stavern (GENE 
BEARDSLEY) has been teaching violin part 
time at Ripon College in Wisconsin since 
1962. In April she appeared on a chamber 
music program at Ripon. 


1944 


Mrs. Richard Coughlin (MARGARET 
MORGAN) has received a graduate fellow- 
ship from the Danforth Foundation for 
study for a doctorate in Far Eastern history 
at the University of Virginia. 

LAWRENCE L. DURGIN, t, pastor of 
Broadway United Church of Christ in New 
York, has been named to the board of direc- 
tors of the YMCA of Greater New York. 


JEANNETTE GIES is now doing private 
duty nursing at Mountainside Hospital, 
Montclair, N. J. She took a _ refresher 
nursing course there last fall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ken Magner Jr. (JEAN- 
ADELE SCHAEFER SHIMLER) in February 
received the Freedoms Foundation’s Na- 
tional Recognition Award for their work in 
broadcast journalism as co-hosts on their 
“Off The Wing Tip” radio program. Their 
daily broadcasts are carried over Armed 
Forces Radio Networks, the Voice of Amer- 
ica and 155 other radio stations. They have 
criss-crossed America in their single-engine 
airplane 38 times in search of guests for 
their broadcasts. 

PETER MENNIN and WILLIAM HAMIL- 
TON both received honorary degrees from 
Ripon College (Wis.) in May. Peter is 
president of Juilliard School of Music and 
Bill is on the faculty of New College in 

lorida. 

JOHN T. MIDDAUGH, t, was inaugurated 
as 12th president of Carroll College in 
Waukesha, Wis., on April 27. 

Rev. RICHARD W. PETTIT, minister of 
the Ridgewood Methodist Church, has re- 
ceived an honorary doctor of divinity degree 
from Ohio Northern University. 

Union Carbide Corp. has appointed SHU- 
TUNG TU project scientist in its chemicals 
and plastics research and development de- 
partment. Formerly a senior chemist with 
the company, he will continue to work out 
of the technical center in South Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

SHELDON S. WOLIN of the faculty of the 
University of California at Berkeley will 
join the Stanford faculty in September as 
professor of social thought and institutions. 


1945 


Rev. GLADSTONE L. BROWN, t, Youngs- 
town (Ohio) district superintendent since 
1967, has been named district superintendent 
of the Cleveland district of the North-East 
Ohio Methodist Conference. 

JEANNE DORFMAN has been named to the 
newly-created post of legal affairs director 
at the Richmond Organization, music pub- 
lishers. She is the first full-time legal 
staffer to be associated with TRO and only 
the second woman executive of the firm. 


RODNEY C. LINTON (V-12), vice presi- 
dent and cashier of the National Bank of 
Detroit, has been elected to the Hillsdale 
College board of trustees. 


1946 


EDWARD A. STOWELL has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the Allstate 
Insurance Co. in their Northbrook, IIl., 
home office. He will also continue his 
duties as Allstate’s assistant general at- 
torney, a post he has held since joining the 
firm in 1966. 

BERNARD M. WEINER, a member of the 
University of Akron faculty since 1953, will 
become an associate professor of fine arts 
at Kent State in September. 


1947 


Mr. and Mrs. Lynn Eley and family 
(ELIZABETH HILL) are moving from St. 
Louis to Milwaukee, where Lynn becomes 
assistant chancellor of University Extension 
and professor of political science with the 
University of Wisconsin. Since 1964 Lynn 
had been a dean at Washington University. 

ROBERT K. WEBB, professor of history 
at Columbia, has been appointed managing 
editor of the American Historical Review, 
publication of the American Historical As- 
sociation. He is the second former student 
of Emeritus Professor of History Howard 
Robinson to be appointed to the post. The 
other editor was Boyd Shafer, Professor 
Robinson’s student when he taught at Mi- 
ami University. 


1948 


Mrs. John W. Cragun (PRISCILLA A. 
MARTIN) is a caseworker in the ofrice of 
Senator Gaylord Nelson of Wisconsin. Her 
husband is a partner in the Washington law 
firm of Wilkinson, Cragun and Barker. 

MARGARET PETERSON has been given 
tenure at Millikin University, Decatur, Il, 
where she is assistant professor of music. 
She joined the faculty in 1963. 

RALPH THOMLINSON is professor of 
sociology and chairman of the department 
at Calitornia State College at Los Angeles. 
Random House has published three of his 
books recently: ‘Population Dynamics”’ and 
“Sociological Concepts and Research” in 
1965 and ‘‘Urban Structure” this year. 

R. DAVID WHEATON has received a 
master of education degree from the State 
University of New York at Buffalo. He is a 
mathematics teacher at Elba, New York, 
Central School. 

Major FREDERICK M. YERGAN has re- 
ceived the U. S. Air Force Commendation 
Medal at Elmendorf AFB, Alaska, for mer- 
itorious service as a communications-elec- 
tronics staff officer at Norton AFB, Calif. 
He is now at Elmendorf with the Air Force 
logistics command. 

PAUL C. ZELLERS has been named to the 
new position of manager-organizational de- 
velopment at the Cleveland headquarters of 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. With Goodrich 
since 1952, he was formerly manager-indus- 
trial relations for the Goodrich development 
center in Avon Lake, Ohio. 


1949 


Housatonic Community College, Stratford, 
Conn., has promoted MARTHA FLINT to 
assistant professor of English. 

ANDRE MAISONPIERRE has been elected 
vice president of the American Mutual In- 
surance Alliance, Chicago, a national trade 
association of 123 mutual property and 
casualty insurance companies, With the 
Alliance since 1962, he was formerly director 
of the research and policy development 
department. 

Springfield College has promoted JESSE 
L. PARKS to protessor of physical educa- 
tion. He has been with the Springfield 
faculty since 1961. 

JAMES W. SINGLETON, director of Sys- 
tems Development Corporation’s Washing- 
ton operations center in Falls Church, Va., 
has been named vice president and associate 
division manager of SDS’s newly-formed 
public systems division. 
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Rev. and Mrs. DAVID A. STAMBAUGH 
(HARRIET HEYWOOD) are living at 36 E. 
54th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 46220. David is in 
the quality control section of the Indiana 
State Department of Public Welfare and 
continues his ministry on weekends as a 
supply priest. Harriet teaches at St. Mon- 
ica’s Parochial School and is working toward 
a master’s degree in education at Butler 
University. 

MURRAY STOW, former manager of the 
J. C. Penney Co. store in Caro, Mich., has 
been named manager of the Penney depart- 
ment store in Middletown, Ohio. 


EDWARD WARNER is president and 
Richard Clark, '55, is vice president and as- 
sociate director of Affiliate Artists, Inc., an 
agency which places young performers on 
college campuses for up to eight weeks a 
year to give concerts, talk with students, 
participate in college musical programs, con- 
duct demonstrations and seminars and serve 
as musical consultants to students and 
faculty. 


1950 


JAMES C. McGRAW has received a Ph.D. 
in zoology from Ohio State. He is assistant 
professor of zoology at Plattsburgh (N. Y.) 
State University and his wife (H. PATRICIA 
COOLEY) is organist at the Plattsburgh 
United Presbyterian Church. 


1951 


JOANNE CURNUTT, masters, in February 
directed the first organ design conference 
at North Texas State University and has 
been giving organ concerts around the state. 
This summer she will play in several cities 
in South America. 

F, JAMES LLOYD III has been promoted 
from sales manager in Hartford, Conn., to 
station manager in Orlando, Fla., with 
Emery Air Freight. He and his wife and 
two daughters, including Jan Marie, born 
March 28, are living in Winter Park. 

ROBERT L. SHEPARD has a new position 
with the Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
Union Carbide Corp. Nuclear Division, in 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


1952 


JAMES A. CONRADY has been appointed 
development scientist at B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company’s development center in 
Avon Lake, Ohio. 

Amherst College has promoted COLBY W. 
DEMPESY to full professor of physics. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chaim Fleischman (MARY 
JAEGER) and their son, Efraim, 4, have 
moved to Israel and are living at 69/11 
Rehov Ahad Haam, Nahariya, a resort on 
the Mediterranean. 

WILLIAM E. LOVETT has been named to 
the board of directors of Neighborhood 
House in Plainfield, N. J. He is a senior 
chemist and section head at Esso Research 
and Engineering Co. in Linden and lives in 
Berkeley Heights, N. J. 

GERALD A. MOSHIRI completed Ph.D. 
study at the University of Pittsburgh this 
spring and in June moved to Davis, Calif. 
He has a postdoctoral appointment as field 
director of a Federal Water Pollution Ad- 
ministration grant to study eutrophication 
of Lake Tahoe. 


1953 


EDWARD F. ASSMUS JR., associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Lehigh, has been 
granted leave for the coming academic 
year to go to Queen Mary College, Univer- 
sity of London, England, where he will 
lecture in mathematics. 

IRVIN GILMAN, assistant principal flutist 
with the Detroit Symphony, will join the 
faculty at the State University of New York 
in Albany in the fall as associate professor 
of music. 

Mr. and Mrs. Juergen Heberle (DOR- 
OTHEA LINDSAY) have beenyin Munich, 
Germany, for the year, where he is visiting 
professor at Technische Hochschule. In 
September they will return to the States and 
live in Buffalo, N. Y. 
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MAX T. ERVIN, ’40, director of music 
education for Tucson School District 
I, was named Music Educator of the 
Year by the Arizona Music Educa- 


tors Association. Max was cited for 
his contributions to the music educa- 
tion program throughout the state, his 
service to the national conventions, 
contributions to professional music 
magazines and community service in 
the city of Tucson. 


JOHN P. LEWIS of Winnetka, IIl., has 
been appointed personnel officer of the 
Chicago Title and Trust Co. He joined the 
firm in 1961. 


1954 


DANIEL BERGER and Elena Plotnikoff 
were married March 16. From Glasgow 
Scotland, Elena is a graduate of Lady Mar- 
garet Hall, Oxford, and is writing a dis- 
sertation in African history for her doc- 
torate. Dan is an editorial writer for the 
Baltimore Evening Sun. 

JOSEPH MIRANDA is organist-choir di- 
rector at St. Thomas’ Church in Washington, 
Dis: 

C. BROCKWAY RICHARDSON, who has 
been on the New York district sales staff of 
the Aluminum Company of America since 
1958, has been named branch manager at 
Jackson, Mich. 


1955 


RICHARD CLARK is vice president and 
associate director and Edward Warner, ’49, 
is president of Affiliate Artists, Inc., an 
agency which places young performers on 
college campuses for up to eight weeks a 
year to give concerts, talk with students, 
participate in college musical programs, 
conduct demonstrations and seminars and 
serve as musical consultants to students and 
faculty. 

WILLARD COBB, member of the Early 
Music Quartet, has completed his second 
tour of the U. S. A. and Canada, and the 
group is now in South America, where they 
are teaching as well as performing Medieval 
and Renaissance music. 

ALBERT SONNENFELD has been pro- 
moted to professor of French (and Europe- 
an) literature at Princeton. 


1956 


Rev. JACK IRWIN, t, minister of the 
Packanack Community Church, Wayne, 
N.J., is also serving as director of the 
church choir. When the previous director 
resigned last November, a director was 
needed for the Christmas season and Mr. 
Irwin agreed to direct until a new man 
could be found. When no new director was 


found, he decided to retain the job in addi- 
tion to his duties as minister. In addition to 
conducting the choir, he sometimes sings 
solos with the chorus in svecial services. 

GERALD R. SMITH has been awarded the 
professional designation of chartered finan- 
cial analyst by the Institute of Chartered 
Financial Analysts. He is employed with G. 
H. Walker & Co., New York. 

DAVID J. THOMAS has received a Ph.D. 
degree from Harvard. 


1957 


ALLAN M. FRANKEL is enrolled in the 
master’s program in creative writing at San 
Francisco State and living in Berkeley, 
Calif. He recently bought a house in a ghost 
town outside of Lovelock, Nev. 


Capt. DONALD S. GOOD is assigned as a 
medical administrative staff officer in the 
financial progrems division of the office of 
the Surgeon ‘General Headquarters, U. S. 
Air Force, Washington. 

ARTHUR B. HUNKINS, director of the 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
electronic music studio, composed an elec- 
tronic musical score for the university’s 
production of Shakespeare’s “Macbeth,” 
which was presented in March. 


KENNETH LINDFORS, chairman of the 
history department at Suffield Academy, 
was recently awarded the “Capital Area 
Outstanding Teacher Award” at Trinity 
College in Hartford, Conn. The selection 
was made from nominations submitted by 
headmesters and principals in the Greater 
Hartford area. 

Rev. and Mrs. GLENN E. SWOPE (CAR- 
OLE TEMPEST) and family have moved to 
Bar Mills, Maine, where Glenn is serving as 
minister to the Tory Hill Cosgregational 
Church, Bar Mills Baptist Church and the 
North Congregational Church in Grove- 
ville. All the churches are located in the 
township of Buxton, a little way out of 
Portland, Maine. 


1958 


Stephen J. Ashford, husband of LINDA 
PROUTY Ashford, died Feb. 24 in Tarry- 
town, N. Y. He had worked for the Life 
Insurance Association of America in New 
York City since 1966. 

Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy W. Barnes (BAR- 
BARA LAMKIN) have moved to Watertown, 
Mass. Lee has a grant to work toward his 
doctorate at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, and Barbara keeps busy caring 
for two-year-old Ann Elizabeth. 


HERBERT C. BLUTENTHAL III has been 
awarded the professional designation of 
chgrtered financial analyst by the Institute 
of Chartered Financial Analysts. He is a 
manager, investment research, with Mes- 
irow & Co., Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT V. MURPHY are 
the parents of twins, Joel Allen and Jan 
Elizabeth, born April 15 in Honolulu. 

WILLIAM A. SKINNER has been ap- 
pointed patent representative in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., office of Diamond Shamrock 
Chemical Co. He was formerly a research 
chemist with the company. 

DAVID R. SMOCK and Audrey H. Chap- 
man were married March 16 in New York 
City. David is the Ford Foundation’s pro- 
gram officer for North and East Africa. His 
wife, a Wellesley graduate, is an assistant 
professor of government at Barnard College. 


1959 


JOHN E. BAER received the doctor of 
public administration degree from New 
York University last October. In Feb- 
ruary he began a new position with Booz, 
Allen and Hamilton in their institutional 
management division, which is responsible 
for providing management, organizational, 
forward planning and other types of con- 
sultation for non-profit organizations in- 
cluding government, education, health and 
medical care, religion, libraries, museums, 
and professional associations. ; 

KATHERINE P. BRANFIELD and Carl 
C. Bracy were married in Alliance, Ohio, 
Feb. 17 and are living in Columbus. Dr. 
Bracy, executive director of the Ohio 
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Foundation of Independent Colleges, was 
formerly president of McKendree College, 
Nebraska Wesleyan University and of Mount 
Union College from 1954 to 1967. 


CHARLES A. CAMPBELL and Sarah Cur- 
tiss, a 1962 Pembroke graduate, were mar- 
ried May 25 and are living at 252 West 9ist 
St., Apt. 64, New York City. Charles sells 
books at the Eighth Street Book Shop and 
his wife is a children’s librarian at the New 
York Public Library. 

JAMES J. HAMILTON, sixth-grade teach- 
er at Roosevelt Elementary School in Lake- 
wood, Ohio, is the author of a book, “The 
Battle of Fort Donelson,” published by 
Thomas Yoseloff of New York and London. 


BERNTH LINDFORS, whe is working 
toward his doctorate in English at UCLA, 
has received a 12-month renewal of his 
fellowship for dissertation research on 
“Nigerian Fiction in English, 1952-67.” His 
wife (JUDITH WELLS) completed an M.A. 
in linguistics at UCLA last December. She 
has co-authored with Russell Campbell of 
UCLA a programmed text, “Insights into 
English Structure,’ which Prentice Hall 
will publish next year, is working on two 
more textbooks and acting as consultant for 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the teaching 
of English as a second language. The Lind- 
fors have three children. 


JOHN R. SANECKYI, editor of the Michigan 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield publication, High- 
lights, received a first prize in the American 
Association of Industrial -Editors’ annual 
writing awards program in the category for 
feature stories. His true story, ‘Back from 
the Darkness,” a feature dealing with a 
family’s recovery from a tragic fire and the 
medical history it made at the University 
of Michigan’s Medical Center, was the 
award winner. 


1960 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cowan (JOAN YAR- 
BROUGH), known professionally as the 
duo-piano team of Yarbrough & Cowan, 
have completed their first recording of 
Wayne Barlow’s ‘““Dynamisms” on the Mirro- 
Sonic Records label. The composition was 
commissioned by them and premiered last 
spring. Artists-in-residence at Alabama Col- 
lege, Joan and Bob are planning a summer 
tour of the New England states. 

Mr. and Mrs. THEODORE E. DOANE, t, 
have returned from a two-year tour in 
British Guiana under the Methodist Church 
Board of Missions and are back in Detroit. 

MARK H. FURSTENBERG has been ap- 
pointed press secretary and special assistant 
for anti-crime programs for Maryland Sena- 
tor Joseph D. Tydings. Mark is a former 
executive assistant to Howard K. Smith of 
ABC News and more recently was Washing- 
ton representative of the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency. 

MARVIN GOLDSTEIN is a third-year fel- 
low in cardiology at the Institute of Cardio- 
vascular Diseases in Phoenix, Ariz. He and 
his wife have three daughters. Their ad- 
dress is care of Good Samaritan Hospital, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85006. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Greenshields (JEAN- 
ANNE TEAL) will go to Flensburg, Ger- 
many, this summer where Jean-Anne will 
do four major roles next season with the 
Flensburg City Opera Co. They have been in 
Rochester, N. Y., for the past year, where 
Jean has played in Opera Under the Stars 
and her husband has sung with and de- 
signed settings for Opera Theater. 

DEBORAH HAYES received the Ph.D. de- 
gree in musicology from Stanford University 
in April. 

MARY MARGARET HULL has been ap- 
pointed assistant executive for program 
services at the YMCA of Greater New York. 
She will be working with the youth board 
unit at the Central Queens branch. Re- 
cently Mary Margaret was the recipient of 
a $4,000 YMCA John R. Mott Fellowship 
which she will use toward earning a master 
of social work degree. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Hutchinson (SALLY 
SMITH) are the parents of a son, David 
Eugene, born March 1. Sally received a 
master’s degree in social work from Loyola 
University in Chicago last June and was 
working for the Illinois Department of 
Children and Family Services until Febru- 
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ALVA RR: DITTRICK; 
deputy superintendent of Cleveland 


°30, former 
schools, has been named executive 
vice president of the Great Cities Re- 
search Council, a confederation of 
leaders of the nation’s 16 largest ur- 
ban school systems. Dittrick resigned 
his Cleveland job last August, went 
on pension, and became a consultant 
to the Educational Research Council 
of America in Cleveland. In his new 
position he will spend most of his 
time in Chicago, where the Great 
Cities main offices are, and in Wash- 
ington, but he and his wife (Louise 
Pease, ’30) continue to live in Cleve- 
land. 


ary. Her husband is a legal consultant for 
the Cook County Department of Public Aid. 

DAVID KUESTER will teach English at 
Forest Park Junior College, St. Louis, Mo., 
during 1968-69. 

Mr. and Mrs. Antoine Perot Jr. (RUTH 
M. TURNER) are living at 140 Ravine Ave., 
Apt. 2-D, Yonkers, N. Y. 

CATHERINE W. PIERCE has received a 
master’s degree in teaching of music from 
Western Michigan University. 

W. SIEGFRIED SCHOENBOHM is as- 
sistant to the director of the Komische 
Oper in Berlin, Germany. 

Dr. DUDLEY T. WATKINS has been ap- 
pointed an assistant professor at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut Health Center. He 
serves both the schools of medicine and 
dental medicine and is a member of the 
center’s basic science teaching staff. 
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Rev. and Mrs. ROGER BUFFETT (JANE 
BURROWS) are living in Columbus, Mont., 
where Roger is pastor of the Community 
Congregational Church. 

CHARLES T. DELAPLANE has received 
an award for sustained above-average per- 
formance from the Foreign Agricultural 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. He was cited for “initiative and ex- 
cellence in the development of major pro- 
cedural papers and other special reports in 
the program operations division.” 

JAMES DONOVAN has been named as- 
sistant basketball coach at Oberlin High 


School. He has been coaching varsity tennis 
and freshman _ basketball and teaching 
history. 


Dr. and Mrs. JOHN M. ERIKSON (Mar- 
garet Sahs, ’62) are the parents of a son, 
Erik James, born March 22. They also have 
a daughter, Kristin Anne, 215. 

DONALD R. GALLO, MAT, will teach 
English education methods at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado this year. He will be at 
the new Denver center and will be the first 
resident faculty member in his field. 


ETHEL SCHAEFER and Richard Gilbert 
were married April 2 in Seattle, where he 
is working on his Ph.D. in biostatistics at 
the University of Washington. 


JOAN RINGELHEIM has received a Ph.D. 
in philosophy from Boston University and 
has taken a position as assistant professor 
of philosophy end religion at De Pauw. 

EDWIN RUTSKY will be co-chief resident 
in medicine at Cleveland Metropolitan Gen- 
eral Hospital starting in July. In August he 
plans to marry Judith Morse of Cleveland, 
and in 1969 he will enter the Navy for two 
years of service. 

Rev. CHARLES E, TAYLOR, t, assistant 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church, Ram- 
sey, N. J., has been called to serve as senior 
pastor of Dewey Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Rochester, N. Y. He succeeds 
Rev. Albert Jeandheur, '52, who resigned 
last summer to become minister of the 
Church of the Covenant, Cleveland. 
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Mr. end Mrs. James A. Belsey (AVA P. 
BHANDARI) are living in Bristol, England, 
where she is a fashion model and he is a 
journalist and writer. 

RICHARD BROMUND has received a 
Ph.D. from Penn State. He is an assistant 
proiessor of chemistry at Wooster. 

JANE E. HOAG and Richard F. Brown 
were married March 19 in Mexico City. 
They are living in Forth Worth, Texas, 
where he is director of the Kimbell Art 
Foundation. Jane has been Los Angeles 
critic for Art News and a correspondent for 
Newsweek. 

Mr. and Mrs. NELSON T. CLEARY (Enid 
Bayer, ’60) are living in Oshkosh, Wis., 
where Nelson teaches at Wisconsin State 
and Enid teaches violin privately. They have 
a daughter, Erica, 314. This summer they 
are looking forward to a reunion with Nel- 
son’s twin brother, CARL CLEARY, a vio- 
linist with the Tonkunstler Orchestra in 
Vienna, Austria, who will visit in the 
U.S.A. for a month. 

Mrs. John H. Cox (KAY L. MOONEY) has 
received a master of theology degree from 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. 

ERIC A. ENTEMANN has received a Ph.D. 
degree from Harvard. 

RUTH ANN HANLIN and Robert T. Hager 
Jr. were married April 10 in Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

B. LYNN HEBERT is a doctor of musical 
arts candidate at Stanford, studying with 
organist Herbert Nanney. This year he was 
producer of two early music works, an early 
English court masque and a presentation of 
Moliere and Lully’s ‘‘Le Sicilien,’’ and has 
presented organ and harpsichord recitals. 

Mr. and Mrs. RON KELLER, t, are the 
parents of a son, Bradley David, born May 
12 in Battle Creek, Mich. The Kellers have 
another son, Paul, 6, and a daughter, 
Laurel, 3. 

NOBLE W. LEE JR. is completing his 
doctor of law degree at the University of 
Michigan. He and his wife (Mary Esther 
Johnson, ’61) live in Saline, Mich., where 
she teaches English in the high school, 

ELAINE STAHL and Gerhard W. Leo 
were married April 3 in Arlington, Va. 
After a honeymoon in Dubrovnik, Yugo- 
slavia, they will live for two years in An- 
kara, Turkey, where Mr. Leo, a Stanford 
graduate, has been assigned with the U. S. 
Geological Survey. 

Mr. and Mrs. George A. McGuire (RUTH 
E. YOUNG) are living in Vienna, Austria, 
where Ruth does organ work for the Amer- 
ican Church on Dortheagasse and her hus- 
band is an art dealer. 

Rev. KENNETH O. MESLE, t, has re- 
signed as pastor of Avon Lake (Ohio) 
United Church of Christ to become pastor 
at Parkway United Church of Christ near 
St. Louis, Mo. 

DENNIS F. REDMONT and Maria M., 
Paixao de Magalhaes of Lisbon, Portugal, 
were married in April in Rome, Italy, where 
Dennis is a correspondent for The Asso- 
ciated Press. 

James Wood, husband of WENDY SHEL- 
DON Wood, has finished his medical train- 
ing at Yale and in July begins practice in 
Greenwich, Conn. as an _ internist and 
gastroenterologist. 
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DAVID BRITTON is a member of the 
faculty of the conservatory of music at 
Capital University in Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Culp, parents of 
LARRY H. CULP, were among the pas- 
sengers who died in a helicopter crash 
ferrying a group from Disneyland near 
Paramount, Calif., in May. Also killed in 
the crash were his grandmother, two aunts 
and two uncles. Larry’s grandmother, Mrs. 
Ina Sanders, had arranged for the trip to 
California for her family as a vacation trip 
gift. 

In September Mr. and Mrs. Waldemar 
Eger (BARBARA FRAME) will be moving 
to Chapel Hill, N. C., where he will be 
teaching German at the University of North 
Carolina. They are the parents of a daugh- 
ter, Heidi, born Dec. 21 1967. 

Dr. and Mrs. DAVID W. HOLLISTER 
(Patricia Hackett, 62) are the parents of a 
son, Kenneth David, born Jan. 12. Dave 
will be a staff associate at the Institute of 
Arthritis and Metabolic Disease, National 
Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md., until 
July 1969. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Krauss (BARBARA 
AXILROD) are living in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
where he is office manager for Swift and 
Co. Barbara is working on a master’s de- 
gree in Spanish at Western Michigan 
University. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Litow (ANN 
BROEMMELSIEK) are the parents of a son, 
their first child, born April 17. Their home 
is at 2760 Eastwood, Evanston, III. 60201. 

GENE J. MARK has completed his intern- 
ship in medicine at Stanford and is begin- 
ning his residency in pathology at Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, in July. 
Before going to Boston he plans to marry 
Mary Ann Wilson, a graduate nurse of San 
Francisco State College. 

JANE MARSH has signed a three-year 
contract with the Dusseldorf, Germany, 
Opera Co. and has also signed for another 
season with the San Francisco Opera Co. 

PHILIP M. MOUNT will receive an M.A. 
in parasitology from Wake Forest this 
month and in September will begin work 
toward his doctorate at Tulane. 

For the past three years GEORGE F. P. 
MUNRO has been studying for his Ph.D. in 


biochemistry; next fall he will return to 
medical school at the University of 
Rochester. 


Rev. JOHN F. ROSCHEN, t, has moved 
from Alden, Iowa, to become pastor of St. 
Andrew’s United Church of Christ in Dex- 
ter, Mich., near Ann Arbor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hans Ruderstaller (RUTH 
LIGHTY) are living in Salzburg, Austria, 
where he is a French horn player in the 
Mozarteum Orchestra and she plays French 
horn as a substitute. They have two sons, 
ay thao! 4}. 

JAMES W. SCHOPF has received a Ph.D. 
degree from Harvard. 

Mr. and Mrs. PETER B. WAY have a son 
born April 6. Peter is a graduate student in 
classics at Columbia University. 

RICHARD A. WHITNEY and Alma Mar- 
shak were married April 7. He is with the 
Atomic Energy Commission in New York 
and she teaches music in the Queens public 
schools. 

Emeritus dean of women Mary Dolliver 
saw SALLY WORKMAN at the Parthenon 
in Greece this spring when both were vaca- 
tioning in Europe. Sally is transportation 
supervisor in charge of manners and groom- 
ing of airline hostesses for TWA and is 
living at home in Ridgewood, N. J. 
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For the past two years SUSAN L. CABLE 
has been teaching piano at Morningside 
College, Sioux City, Iowa. This summer she 
will study piano with Adele Marcus at the 
Aspen Music Institute in Colorado and in 
September will begin teaching piano and 
freshman theory at Metropolitan State Col- 
lege in Denver. 

DAVID H. DELL has received a J.D. 
degree from the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Law, has passed the Illinois Bar 
exam and was admitted to practice in 
Illinois in May. On May 11 he and Barbara 
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Allen were married in Glen Ellyn, Ill. She 
will continue to teach mathematics at Addi- 
son High School and David expects to be 
dratted into the Army this month. 

JULIUS ERLENBACH, director of instru- 
mental music in the Northbrook (Ill.) 
schools, is the author of an article, ‘‘Brass 
Clinic: A Good Beginning in Four Easy 
Steps,’’ which appeared in the March issue 
of Instrumentalist magazine. 

CAROLYN FISCHEL is studying and 
traveling in Singapore this summer on a 
southeast Asian seminar sponsored by Wash- 
ington University. Malay language, culture, 
and Singapore problems were discussed in 
the first six weeks of the program; 10 days 
of tours and conferences in Malaysia and 
two weeks of study and travel in Indonesia 
will complete the summer. She expects to 
stop in a number of cities on the return trip 
—Bankok, Chiengmai, Angkor Waat, Hong 
Kong, and perhaps in Taiwan. 

Mis. William K. Gaeddert (BARBARA B. 
KNISELY), after a year as circulation as- 
sistant in the county library, will be ac- 
quisitions librarian with the title of in- 
structor in library science at Northwestern 
State College of Louisiana in Natchitoches. 
Her husband is instructor in music there 
also. 

THOMAS D. HOPKINS has been appointed 
assistant professor of economics at Bowdoin 
College and hopes to complete his doctoral 
dissertation for the Ph.D. from Yale before 
beginning his teaching in the fall. On April 
20 he and Jane C. Eveleth, 66, were married 
in Hamden, Conn. 

DENNIS KAM, graduate student at the 
University of Illinois, and GREG A. 
STEINKE, graduate student at Michigan 
State, are among 14 young composers to 
receive awards in the annual student com- 
posers competition sponsored by Broadcast 
Music, Ine. The cash awards are applied 
toward their musical education. 

J. PAUL KEEFE has completed two years 
of Peace Corps service in Brazil and is 
studying for his master’s degree in Latin- 
American studies at Indiana University at 
Bloomington. 

MARY KURZ, who has been teaching 
English at Homewood-Flossmoor High 
School, Flossmoor, Ill., for the past four 
years, will begin teaching at Evanston 
Township High School in September. After 
more summer school she hopes to have her 
M.A. in English from Northwestern in 
August 1969. 

Lt. JAMES G. LUBETKIN is serving with 
the Army in the adjutant general’s corps in 
Vietnam. Last Nov. 24 he married Carol A. 
Renkens, 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen McCleary (DIANA 
SWANSON) have moved from Beloit, Wis., 
to New Orleans, La., where Steve is teaching 
mathematics at Tulane. Diane teaches flute 
at Tulane and also band in five elementary 
schools in New Orleans. 

FRANK W. MASI was scenic and lighting 
designer for the Flint, Mich., Musical Per- 
forming Arts Association’s production of 
Stravinsky’s ‘Firebird’ and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Sleeping Beauty.’’ He is designer for the 
John Fernald Company, Oakland Univer- 
sity’s resident professional drama troupe. 

GILBERT MOSES is leader, lead singer 
and song-writer for a Boston rock group 
known as The Street Choir. After leaving 
Oberlin he was editor of the Mississippi Free 
Press in Jackson; left there to co-found the 
Free Southern Theatre, of which he was 
artistic director and resident playwright 
(his one-act play ‘“Roots’’ was done re- 
cently on national television); took a drama 
scholarship at NYU's School of the Arts and 
then went into music. 

Mrs. George Peters (LINDA BRAUND) 
has been hired to teach German in the 
Gettysburg, Pa. public schools starting in 
September. 

WILLIAM G. ROE has been commissioned 
a second lieutenant in the Air Force upon 
graduation from Officer Training School at 
Lackland AFB, Texas, and has been as- 
signed to Tyndall AFB, Fla., for training as 
a weapons controller. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cyril F. Strife (JANET 
LANG), both senior medical students at the 
New Jersey College of Medicine and Dentis- 
try, have been selected to serve one-year 
internships at Cincinnati General Hospital 
after they receive M.D. degrees in June. 


KENNETH I. LINDFORS, ’57, chair- 
man of the history department at 
Suffield Academy, was one of two 
secondary school teachers of the 
Greater Hartford (Conn.) community 
to receive the ‘Capital Area Out- 
standing Teacher Award” presented 
annually by Trinity College, Hartford. 


HOPE A. GLEASON and Stender E. 
Sweeney were married April 6 in New York 
City. Hope is a personnel assistant with 
Doyle Dane Bernbach, New York advertis- 
ing agency, and her husband, a Stanford and 
Harvard Business School graduate, is a 
commercial lending officer with First Na- 
tional City Bank in New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. PAUL S. TREUHAFT have 
moved to Indianapolis, where Paul will be 
a surgical intern at the Indiana University 
Medical Center and his wife will be a bio- 
chemist at Eli Lilly & Co. Paul received 
his M.D. from the University of Chicago 
this month, and his wife received an M.S. 
in microbiology. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Augustine Appiah (P. 
YVONNE HOLMES) are living in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where Yvonne is a government 
social worker and her husband is a medical 
student. 

Last June LAWRENCE BRILLSON re- 
ceived an M.A. in musicology from the Uni- 
versity of California at Riverside, where 
he was a teaching assistant. He is now a 
NDEA fellowship holder working for his 
Ph.D. at the U of C at Berkeley, where he 
will have a teaching assistantship for the 
summer. In May he addressed the local 
chapter of the American Musicological So- 
ciety at San Francisco State College on 
“Beethoven Sketches for the Pianoforte 
Sonata Op. 14 No, 1 in the “kKarkas 
Sketchbook.,”’ 

Since February, MARK L. EDELMAN has 
been a cost analyst for the Planning Re- 
search Corp. in Washington. PRC performs 
cost-effectiveness studies, system analysis, 
etc., tor the government and for private 
industry. 

Mr. and Mrs. David F. Erion (CAROL Mce- 
KENNEY) are the parents of a daughter, 
Elizabeth Celia, born Dec. 9, 1967. David is 
a transportation planner for the Metropol- 
itan Washington Council of Governments in 
Washington, D. C., and Carol is teaching 
plano privately. They are living at 725 S. 
Pitt St., Alexandria, Va. 

Mrs. Carl G. Jacobson (ELSBETH C. 
YANTIS) reports that her husband has been 
transferred from Wheeling, W. Va., to Ak- 
ron, Ohio, by his employer, so since March 
she has been a social worker with the 
Catholic Service League in Akron. They 
are living in Cuyahoga Falls. 
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BRIAN JONES, candidate for a master’s 
degree in music at Boston University, serves 
as director of music at the Noble & Green- 
ough School in Dedham, Mass., director of 
the Dedham Choral Society and organist- 
choir director at St. Barnabas Memorial 
Church, Falmouth. 

WILLIAM MORSE, who is studying for 
his master’s degree in conducting at the 
Conservatory, is serving as conductor of the 
Elyria Symphony Orchestra. 

GAIL E. NELSON is living in New York 
City, where she was soprano soloist and lead 
understudy for an off-Broadway production 
of Kurt Weill‘s “Lost in The Stars” with the 
Equity Theatre. Last fall she made an 11- 
week tour of the South and Midwest with 
a new Columbia Artists singing group, 
Whit/Lo Singers, which was featured in a 
WNEW-TV show, “The Birth of A Chorus.” 
This summer she plans to sing roles at the 
Grist Mill Summer Theatre in Andover, N.J, 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Pastner (CARROLL 
McCLURE) will be studying Persian at 
New York University this summer and in 
the fall will be studying for their Ph.D.’s in 
anthropology at Brandeis. They plan to go 
to Baluchestan, North Pakistan, to study 
camel nomads. 

PATRICIA L. REYNOLDS and KAREN 
PETERSON completed service with the 
Peace Corps in Panama in March and spent 
six weeks in Central America before re- 
turning to their homes in the States. 

STUART P. RUBINOW and Ruth Ellen 
Schechter were married March 24 in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Stuart is studying for a doc- 
torate in clinical psychology at Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass., and his wife is a 
senior at Radcliffe. He has been accepted 
for internship at Beth Israel Hospital in 
Boston. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Saxonhouse (ARLENE 
WARMBRUNN) have gone to Japan for a 
year where Gary has a fellowship to finish 
research for his doctoral dissertation for the 
department of economics at Yale. Arlene 
will also be working on her dissertation in 
political science for Yale. 

Mrs. Stanley Waldoff (MARIANNE AN- 
DRES) has received a master’s degree from 
Columbia Teachers College and is teaching 
in the prep department of Manhattanville 
College in Purchase, N. Y. Her husband, a 
pianist, is working toward his doctorate at 
Columbia and has been appointed to the 
Columbia faculty for the summer session. 

Rev. DAVID O. WOODWARD, t, dean of 
the chapel at Denison University, is the 
author of ‘Living Without God—Before 
God,” a volume of essays published by 
Westminster Press. 
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THOMAS E. AHLBURN, t, on April 7 was 
installed as assistant minister and director 
of religious education at the First Unitarian 
Congregation of Ottawa, Ontario. 

LEE BENTON has been elected executive 
editor of the University of Chicago Law 
Review. He will spend half the summer in 
Chicago working on the Review and the 
other half working as a summer associate 
with Casey, Lane & Mittendorf in New York 
City. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM FOSTER (Nancy 
Kendall, 65) and son Benjamin are moving 
July 1 to Washington, D. C., where Bill will 
be playing viola in the National Symphony. 
He just received a master of music degree 
from the Cleveland Institute of Music. 

Radio station WAMU-FM, community 
events station at American University, has 
received a first-place award for ‘‘excellence 
in music programming” from the Armstrong 
Memorial Research Foundation for its series 
“Music for the Flute,’ produced and written 
by Mrs. Thomas Gratto (SHARON DAVIS), 
music director of the station. The series of 
52 half-hour programs traced the history of 
the flute and the variety of music composed 
for it. The original theme music for the 
program was composed by Gordon Smith of 
the American University music faculty and 
performed by Mrs. Gratto. The programs 
were broadcast last fall and earlier this 
year and will be rebroadcast this year. 

MARGARET KINGERLEY and Kenneth E. 
Guire were married June 17, 1967 in Detroit. 
They are living in Ann Arbor, where Mar- 
garet is teaching music and American his- 
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tory at Tappan Junior High School and her 
husband is working on his Ph.D. in math- 
ematics at the University of Michigan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce F. Haney (NANCY 
GREEN) have bought a house in Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y., to be nearer Syracuse where 
Bruce teaches mathematics at Onondaga 
Community College. 

Lt. THEODORE D. HILL JR. has returned 
from a tour of duty with the Navy in the 
Coral Sea and is now stationed at the Naval 
Air Station at Lemoore, Calif. 

JANE EVELETH and Tom Hopkins, ’64, 
were married April 20 in Hamden, Conn. 
Bridesmaids were CAROLINE WILEY, 
JUDY BRYAN and Marcia Munro, ’67. Bob 
Hopkins, ’70, Bob Eisenstein ’64, and Dalton 
Krauss, ’64, were ushers. Jane teaches in a 
follow-through-Headstart kindergarten and 
Tom is working on his Ph.D. thesis at Yale. 
In September they will move to Brunswick, 
Maine, where Tom will be an assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at Bowdoin. 

JUDITH A. JONES left in April for a year 
of research in England for her Ph.D. thesis 
at Princeton on dissenters in England in the 
later 17th century. She will be spending 
her time in London and in the county of 
Warwickshire. 

BRUCE KANTNER has returned to the 
U.S. after 18 months of work in India with 
VISA, a program of the American Friends 
Service Committee. 

BRUCE LACZKO is teaching Spanish at 
Midview High School, Grafton, Ohio. 

Mrs. Douglas A. Landmann (DARLENE 
REPP LANDMANN) since last November 
has been working for the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington. She is employed in 
the card division and finds the library a 
fascinating place to work. 

Dr. and Mrs. Stuart Posner (TERRI PINE) 
are moving to Chicago, where he will be 
interning at Michael Reese Hospital. Terri 
has been accepted at Northwestern and 
plans to begin study for a master’s degree in 
music education and continue piano study. 

Lt. RICHARD A. ROBERTS has completed 
a 49-week electronics course at Keesler Air 
Force Base, Biloxi, Miss., and has been as- 
signed to the director of requirements office 
at TAC headquarters, Langley AFB, Va. He 
entered the Air Force in December 1966. 

GEORGE R. SEAMAN this month re- 
ceived a master of music degree from the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music. 

DAVID (MAC) SHELTON, after finishing 
work last August as research assistant on 
the staff on the joint economic committee of 
Congress in Washington, D. C., has begun 
studies at the University of Washington Law 
School in Seattle. He and his wife (Wendy 
Conklin, ’65) live at 5245 Brooklyn N.E., 
Seattle, Wash. 98105. 

L. JEAN WEAVER and David A. Simono- 
witz were married last September and are 
living in Chicago, where they are in their 
second year of medical school at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

CHRISTY A. WILLIAMS has received a 
master of arts degree from Ohio State. 
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ELIZABETH ANN ROSE and Robert W. 
Adair were married April 6 in Fairchild 
Chapel, Oberlin. 

JUDITH FORD is in Indianapolis working 
at Noble School for Retarded Children as a 
teacher’s aide in a class of 10 to 12-year- 
olds. 

After completing her year of volunteer 
teaching at Wattana Wittaya Academy, a 
girls’ boarding school in Bangkok, Thailand, 
SUSAN LIBNER is staying on in Bangkok to 
study Thai music at a private school of 
Thai classical performing arts. Her address 
is 122/3 Rama VI Road, Bangkok, Thailand. 

PAMELA S. MILLER will complete her 
master of music degree in organ at the Uni- 
versity of Redlands (Calif.) in July and 
plans to begin study for the doctor of 
musical arts at the University of Southern 
California in the fall. Since February she 
has also been organist-choirmaster at the 
Wilshire Christian Church in Los Angeles. 
Her address is 751 E. Brockton St., Red- 
lands, Calif. 92373. . 

DONNA B. SPRUNGER will teach music 
in grades 4-6 in two schools in Cleveland, 
during 1968-69. During July she will attend 
the Teachers Performance Institute in Ob- 


erlin and in August will go on a study tour 
sponsored by Ithaca College on _ special 
education facilities in Denmark, Holland, 
France, and England. 

Mr. and Mrs. GORDON TONNER (RUTH 
OST) flew to Europe this month on the 
Oberlin College charter flight. Gordon will 
work on his thesis at Granada and Madrid 
and will research documents in North Africa 
during the summer. In the fall they will be 
living in Ann Arbor, where he will be doing 
graduate work toward a Ph.D. in history at 
the University of Michigan. > > 


CO-OPERS NOTE 
Demand for the Co-op 
Cookbook published during 
the spring has been so heavy 


that the Co-op Board an- 
nounces it cannot fill orders 
for copies of the book until 
September at which time all 
books will be mailed out. 


HELP WANTED 

The Oberlin College Ar- 
chives need letters, diaries, 
programs and photos about 
Oberlin. Especially sought are 
letters written by students that 
describe events and conditions 
at the time they were written. 
If you are interested in giving 
such records to the College, 
please write to the archivist, 
W. E. Bigglestone, Bosworth 
Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give 
us advance notice so the Alum- 
ni Magazine can follow you, 
free of charge, to keep you 
posted on your classmates and 
campus news. Just stick this 
coupon in an envelope and 
mail to Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. The mailing label 
showing your old address is 
helpful but not necessary. 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new 
employer or other such news, 
why not add a note of expla- 


nation so we can let 


classmates know? 


your 


LOSSES IN THE 
OBERLIN FAMILY 


1895 


WILLIAMS—The Rev. Benjamin Allen Wil- 
liams, retired Congregational minister, died 
March 31 in a Roanoke, Va., nursing home. 
He was 95 years old. A native of Pomeroy 
Ohio, Mr. Williams received his master’s 
degree from Oberlin in 1898 and a B.D. 
degree from Hartford Theological Seminary. 

He served in the ministry until 1918 when 
illness forced him to retire to outdoor life. 
He became an orchardist near Villamont, 
Va., where he helped to found the Villamont 
Presbyterian Church. 

During his years as a minister he was the 
first pastor ot Lakewood (Ohio) Congrega- 
tional Church and served as pastor in 
Knoxville, Tenn., where he became general 
secretary of Associated Charities. 

Mr. Williams ie€aves tiniee cnildren, Ed- 
ward A., Russell, and Mrs. Ruth Bingham, 
’'29. His first wife, Marie Cassey, whom he 
married in 1899, died in 1903; his second 
wite, Helen Pelton, died in 1961. 


1897 


TOMSON—Miss Lena B. Tomson died Feb. 
5, 1967, in Claremont, Calif. Born March 12, 
1877, in Lincoln, Neb., Miss Tomson received 
a master’s degree trom Oberlin in 1903. She 
taught five years at Beaver College in 
Pennsylvania and in 1903 went to Mil- 
waukee-Downer College where she became 
professor of Latin and later of classics. She 
retired in 1942 after 39 years of teaching 
there, and moved to Calitornia to live with 
her sister. Miss Tomson leaves her sister, 
Mrs. Ida Kephart. 


1903 


STRONG—Mrs. Howard Strong (Alice Car- 
ey) died March 28 in Greenbelt, Md. Born 
Oct. 23, 1881, in Huntsburg, Ohio, Mrs. Strong 
grew up in Oberlin and graduated trom 
Oberlin High School. She taught school for 
a year in Wabash, Ind., after graduating 
from Oberlin. In 1904 she was married to 
Howard Strong, '02, who died in 1964. 

During Worid War II, Mrs. Strong gained 
national recognition for her work in the 
USO lounge in Washington, D. C., where 
she made sketches of servicemen. After the 
war she continued the work under the Red 
Cross at Walter Reed Hospital. She was a 
past president of the Wilkes-Barre YWCA 
and the Washington branch of the League 
of American Pen Women and served as sec- 
retary of the National League of American 
Pen Women and Artists. 

Mrs. Strong leaves a son, David, ’33; a 
grandchild; and a sister, Mrs. Anna Carey 
Howe, 10. A daughter, Miriam, ’31, died 
in 1964. 


1904 


STOKEY—Miss Alma G. Stokey, emeritus 
professor of plant science at Mt. Holyoke 
College, died March 18 in a Norwell, Mass., 
nursing home. She was 90 years old. 

A native of Canton, Ohio, Miss Stokey was 
an assistant in botany at Oberlin for two 
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years after her graduation. After receiving 
a Ph.D. from the University of Chicago in 
1908, she joined the faculty of Mt. Holyoke 
as an instructor. She served as head of the 
department of plant science from 1916 to 
1942 when she retired. 

An authority on ferns, Miss Stokey or- 
ganized the study of botany at Women’s 
Christian College in Madras, India, where 
she was a visiting professor in 1929-31 and 
again in 1936-37. In 1955 Oberlin awarded 
her an honorary doctor of science degree. 
Miss Stokey was a member of the American 
Board in India and of several botanical 
societies and was the author of many 
articles published in professional journals. 

She leaves a niece, Mrs. Alma (Raymond) 
Morrison, '57, and a sister, Mrs. Eva S. 
Evans, ’08. 


1906 


PARMELEE—Miss Maude A. Parmelee, re- 
tired Elyria, Ohio, high school] teacher, died 
March 30 in Elyria after a short illness. She 
was 87 years old. Born in Valley City, Ohio, 
Miss Parmelee taught in public schools in 
Olmsted Falls and Creston, Ohio, before 
going to Elyria in 1910. She retired in 1941. 
Miss Parmelee leaves a nephew, William M. 
Parmelee, three grandnieces and _ several 
cousins. 


WRIGHT—Mrs. Elias A. Wright (Mary W. 
Bailey) died of a heart ailment March 24 in 
Seattle, Wash. She was 85 years old. A 
native of Dixon, Ill. Mrs. Wright was super- 
visor of music at Nebraska State Normal in 
Kearney for two years before her marriage 
in 1908. She was active in the PEO Sister- 
hood and the Women’s University Club in 
Seattle and organized the first PTA in 
Minor School. She was well Known for her 
pianologues in which she set poetry to 
music and performed before many groups. 

Mrs. Wright leaves her husband, a lawyer 
in Seattle for over 60 years; a son, Eugene 
A.; four daughters, Mrs. Alfred Goldblatt, 
Mrs. Howard Kellerman, Mrs. Donald Rus- 
sell and Mrs. Forrest Adams; a sister, Mrs. 
Clarence Nelson; a brother R. H. Bailey; 
and several grandchildren. Another son, 
Wayne W., died in 1967. 


1907 


YOST—Miss Ruth Yost, retired attorney and 
mathematics teacher, died March 21 in 
Somerset, Ohio, after suffering a stroke on 
Feb. 26. She was born in Somerset on 
Sept. 23, 1883. 

Miss Yost began her teaching career at 
East Liverpool, Ohio, High School and then 
taught at Lockland High School in Cincin- 
nati. She later went to Detroit where she 
taught at Cass High School for 43 years. 
She received a maser’s degree from Colum- 
bia in 1915, a J. D. degree from the Detroit 
College of Law in 1921 and an LL. M. from 
the University of Detroit in 1930. 

Miss Yost moved to New Hampshire after 
her retirement but later returned to Somer- 
set to live. She leaves three brothers, Lloyd, 
Dr. Hursh, and Karl, '20; two sisters, Mrs, 
Rose Robbins and Mrs. Gail Anspach; and 
several nieces and nephews. 


1910 


GUMP—Ohmer P. Gump died March 31 in 
Largo, Fla., at the age of 80. A native of 
Tippecanoe, Ohio, Mr. Gump was a teacher 
in Wisconsin public schools, at Oahu College 
in Hawaii and in Spokane, Wash. In 1929 
he received a master’s degree from Ohio 
State and became a teacher at McKinley 
High School in Columbus, where he re- 
mained until 1948. He later served as a 
training officer for the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and an insurance salesman, then 
retired in 1957. Mr. Gump leaves his wife, 
Esther Brumbaugh, whom he married in 
1919; three sons, Dr. Paul, William and Rev. 
John R.; a brother, John; and three grand- 
children. 


MARTIN—Miss Louise Martin died March 
1, 1967, in Hollidaysburg, Pa., at the age of 
80. A native of Altoona, Pa., she had been 
a director of physical education for women 
for over 40 years. Miss Martin began her 
career with the YWCA in Decatur, Il. in 
1910 and after one year moved to the YWCA 
in Syracuse, N. Y., where she stayed until 
1923. That year she became director of 
physical education for women at Central 
Missouri State Teachers College in Warrens- 
burg, where she remained until her retire- 
ment in 1954. Upon retirement she was 
honored by being elected a fellow of the 
Central District Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. Miss 
Martin leaves two sisters, Miss Jean Martin 
and Mrs. Mary Evans. 


RAINBOW—John H. Rainbow, retired 
teacher and principal, died April 30 in 
Chicago. He was 83 years old. A native of 
Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, Mr. Rainbow was 
principal of Lincoln High School in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., for over 30 years. In 1934 he 
received a master’s degree in education 
from the University of Pittsburgh. After 
leaving Lincoln High School, he was prin- 
cipal of Dunbar School in Triadelphia, W. 
Va., and then taught in Montgomery, Ala., 
until he retired in 1957. He had moved to 
Chicago two years ago. Mr. Rainbow leaves 
his wife, Lovie Mae Points, whom he mar- 
ried in 1951; four sons, Melvin D., Henry H., 
‘41, James R., ’48t and John R.; a daughter, 
Kathryn; and 17 grandchildren. His first 
wife, Addaline Holly, ’11, whom he married 
in 1915, died in 1947. 


1911 


KLINE—Mrs. John C. Kline (Louise Thom- 
as) died April 27 in Pomona, Calif. She was 
born Feb. 11, 1889, in West Springiield, Pa., 
and in 1911 was married to John Kline, ’11, 
who died in 1951. Mrs. Kline had lived in 
Cleveland after her husband’s death and in 
1961 had moved to a retirement home in 
California. She leaves two sons, Thomas B., 
37, and Richard D.; seven grandchildren 
and one great-grandchild. 


1912 


KINSINGER—Mrs. Hugo J. Kinsinger (M. 


Alma Jacoby), former assistant director of 
residence halls at Miami University, died at 
a Cincinnati retirement home April 10. She 
had retired from Miami in 1950. Born Feb. 
28, 1890, in Seven Mile, Ohio, Mrs. Kin- 
singer had spent most of her life in Butler 
County, Ohio. She had been children’s 
librarian with the Cincinnati public library 
before her marriage in 1932. After her 
husband’s death in 1935, she became as- 
sistant director of residence halls at Miami. 
Mrs. Kinsinger was a member of the DAR, 
AAUW, and the Weaver’s Guild. 


1914 


HEALY—Mrs. Warren D. Healy (Susie Cran- 
dell) died suddenly March 18 in St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., where she lived with her daugh- 
ter, Athene L. Healy. Mrs. Healy was born 
Nov. 3, 1890, in Holdredge, Neb. In 1915 she 
was married to Warren Healy, ‘14, who died 
in 1956. Her husband was physical director 
for the YMCA, and Mrs. Healy served as 
physical director for the YWCA in several 
cities in the Midwest and in Rangoon, Bur- 
ma, where she and her husband went in 
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1925. In the 1940’s they moved to Florida 
and later went into the shrimping and boat 
building business. Mrs. Healy leaves her 
daughter, Athene. 


HOPKINS—Hoyt S. Hopkins, retired pro- 
fessor of physiology at the New York Uni- 
versity College of Dentistry, died March 5 
in Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. He was 75 years old. 
Born in Port Byron, Ill., Mr. Hopkins re- 
ceived his master’s degree from Oberlin 
and his Ph.D. in zoology from Johns Hop- 
kins in 1920. A veteran of World War I, he 
served on the faculty of Baylor University 
College of Medicine and Iowa State College 
before going to New York University in 
1925. Mr. Hopkins retired in 1958. He was 
listed in American Men of Science and was 
a member of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science for which he 
had written several scientific papers. He 
leaves his wife, Dorothy Denniston, whom 
he married in 1947. 


1915 


WARD—Word has been received of the 
death of Earle A. Ward of Tice, Fla., on Jan. 
22. Born Oct. 14, 1884, in Delaware, Ohio, 
Mr. Ward had been boys’ secretary for the 
YMCA in several cities in Florida and in 
Cuba. In 1934 he left the YMCA and became 
a fruit grower. He leaves two nephews and 
a niece. 


1918 


CAMERON—Mrs. Donald H. Cameron 
(Charlene Sebern) died April 10 in Racine, 
Wis. Born Nov. 23, 1896, in Vinton, Iowa, 
Mrs. Cameron taught high school in Ohio 
until her marriage in 1921. Her husband, 
also of the Class of 1918, died Jan. 13. Mrs. 
Cameron was a member of First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Racine and the Racine 
Woman’s Club. She leaves two sons, Don- 
ald P., ’47, and George W.; four grand- 
children; and a sister, Mrs. L. Gordon 
(Jeanne) Crocket, ’29. 


1923 


SECRIST—John H. Secrist, associate pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Wayne State Univer- 
sity, died April 18 in Detroit. Born Feb. 16, 
1801, in Bucyrus, Ohio, Mr. Secrist started 
teaching high school in Napoleon, Ohio, and 
later became principal there. 

He received a master’s degree from the 
University of Michigan in 1931 and a Ph.D. 
in 1942, then taught at Green Mountain 
Junior College and the University of Mich- 
igan before going to Wayne State in 1946. 
Mr. Secrist served as organist and choir 
director at Mayflower United Church of 
Christ for 22 years. He was associated with 
many clubs and musical organizations in 
Detroit, especially the Orpheus Club; was 
listed in American Men in Science and was 
the author of two chemistry textbooks and 
many articles. 

He leaves his wife, Margaret C. Peck, ’27, 
whom he married in 1929; a sister, Mary, 
‘25K; and a brother, George. 


1924 


| Nae nt Eee 
CLARK—Word has been received of the 
death of Mrs. Guy O. Clark (Ethel M. 
Grant) of Charleston, W. Va. Born Jan. l, 
1900, in Cincinnati, Ohio, Mrs. Clark had 
been an English teacher in Charleston 
schools for over 40 years. Since 1949 she had 
been teaching in Cross Lanes Elementary 
School. She was married in 1932 to Guy 
Clark who died in 1963. 


1931 


ELDRED—Word has been received of the 
death of Donald M. Eldred of Waterbury, 
Vt. Mr. Eldred was born Oct. 6, 1909, in 
Enosburg, Vt. He received a master’s degree 
frormn Columbia University in 1942 and in 
1948 married Helen M. Ostrom. They had 
two sons, Douglas K. and Bradley J. 

Mr. Eldred was a teacher, coach and prin- 
cipal in Vermont schools until 1941, when he 
became field agent for the Vermont Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division and later 
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supervisor of technical aids. In 1948 he 
became chief psychologist at the Vermont 
State Hospital in Waterbury and instructor 
at the University of Vermont College of 
Medicine. He was a past president of the 
Vermont Association for Mental Health, 
Psychological Association and the Vermont 
Oberlin Alumni Club. He wrote a number 
of articles that appeared in professional 
journals. 


1934 


STRAUSS—Word has been received of the 
death of Mrs, Charles E. Strauss (Alice C. 
Woods) of Frenchtown, N. J. Mrs. Strauss 
was born Jan. 28, 1914, in Chicago. In 1935 
she was married to Charles Strauss, ’32, who 
is a cartoonist and high school art teacher. 
In addition to her husband, Mrs. Strauss 
leaves a daughter, Deborah E., and three 
sons, Jon C., Alan C. and Derek P., ’65. 


1937 


HORN—F. Hubbard Horn, newly appointed 
manager of the crystals and electronics 
structures branch at the General Electric 
Research and Development Center, died in 
tai April 16 after a long illness. He was 

Born in Nagoya, Japan, Mr. Horn re- 
ceived a Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins in 1942. 
He served as a research chemist at Eastman 
Kodak and then returned to Johns Hopkins 
as associate director and then director of a 
series of National Defense Research Coun- 
cil projects. He joined GE in 1946. While 
serving as manager of the GE center’s semi- 
conductor crystal unit from 1963 to 1968, 
Mr. Horn performed pioneering studies of 
crystals and their imnverfections. 

He played an important role in the de- 
velopment of processes for growing semi- 
conductor and metal crystals of unprece- 
dented purity. He was an alumni admissions 
representative, a Fellow of the American 
Physical Society and a member of the 
Electrochemical Society and the American 
Chemical Society. 

Active in community life, he had a deep 
interest in music and served on the board 
of the Schenectady Civic Music Association 
and the Schenectady Symphony Board. He 
served his church as a teacher, school 
superintendent and ruling elder. 

Mr. Horn leaves his wife, Helen Wilson, 
°39, whom he married in 1940; a son, Law- 
rence A.; two daughters, Kathryn L., ’67, 
and Deborah W., ’69; his mother, Mrs. 
Edward T. Horn; three sisters, Mrs. Harold 
Earley, Mrs. Richard Klick and Mrs. James 
Reusswig; and four brothers, Edward T., 
Frank B., Lt. Col. Maurice D. and Rev. 
Lawrence G. 
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WARE—Alexander H. Ware, director of ele- 
mentary strings for the Chillicothe, Ohio, 
public schools, was killed in an automobile 
accident Oct. 29, 1967, near Glouster, Ohio. 
He was 61 years old. 

A native of Orange, N. J., Mr. Ware re- 
ceived a B.A. degree from Pomona in 1929 
and an M.A. from Harvard in 1931 before 
receiving a bachelor of music degree from 
the Conservatory. He taught music in 
schools in Connecticut, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Washington and West Virginia and 
during World War II served in the Air Force 
as a member of the band. From 1947 to 
1955 he was supervisor of music in Anniston, 
Ala., schools, then taught in Oneonta, N. Y., 
for three years before going to Chillicothe 
in 1958. 

Mr. Ware was one of the founders of the 
Northeastern Alabama Symphony Orchestra. 
A folk dance authority, he spent many sum- 
mers at the Country Dance Society of 
America’s summer camp in Massachusetts 
and at a camp in Berea, Ky. He was a 
member of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Ohio Education Association and many 
other professional groups. Mr. Ware was 
active in the Chillicothe Tabernacle Baptist 
Church as a Sunday school teacher, orches- 
tra director and choir member. 

He leaves his wife, Lotis Owen Bazemore, 
whom he married in 1958; a step-daughter, 
Mrs. Robert Guenther; three grandchildren; 
and a brother, Dr. Henry H. Ware. 
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1948 


URBAN—Mrs. Constance M. Urban (Con- 
stance A. Moore) died of cancer Feb. 20 in 
Fremont, Calif. Born Sept. 8, 1925 in Lake- 
wood, Ohio, Mrs. Urban was married in 
1948 to Conrad V. Urban, ’48, and taught 
school in Elyria, Ohio, for one year. At the 
time of her death she was a teacher with 
the Fremont Unified School District and 
had completed a fifth year of academic 
work required for complete certification at 
California State, Hayward. She leaves a 
daughter, Mary C.; three sons, John C., 
David V. and James; and her mother Mrs. 
George Moore (Marion Gillette ’20). 


1967 


WALPOLE—Miss Catherine Walpole was 
killed in an automobile accident March 22 
near Medina, Ohio. She had studied at the 
New School in New York City during the 
summer and had been an advertising copy- 
writer for Prentice Hall, Inc. Active in 
ODA, Mummers and Gilbert and Sullivan 
Players while a student, Miss Walpole had 
returned to Oberlin in February to help 
with costuming of an ODA production be- 
fore beginning a new job in Akron. She 
was born Sept. 21, 1945, in Evanston, III. 
She leaves her mother, Mrs. James E. Wal- 
pole of Macomb, IIl. 


Deaths Reported 


FELL—Mrs. Roy N. Fell (Donna C. Wade), 
‘96-98, June 4, 1966, Warren, Ohio. 

CRUMRINE—George R. Crumrine, 
ac, Nova, Ohio. 

DAVIS—Mrs. Edwin R. Davis (Lockey 
Miskimen), ’95-99 ac, Ft. Myers, Fla. 

BOWERS—Mrs. B. A. Bowers (Abbie 
Vandenburg), ’98-00, March 12, 1968, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

HOBART—Lee C. Hobart, ’00-03, Pember- 
ville, Ohio. 

McWHORTER—Mrs. Charles M. McWhor- 
ter (Lillian M. Briggs), ’00-01 ac, Elyria, 
Ohio. 

ROSS—Mrs. Clyde J. Ross (Clara McKel- 
logg), ’00-01 ac, Nova, Ohio. 

WILLIAMS—Horace R. Williams, '02-03 ac, 
April 17, 1967, Mays Lick, Ky. 

BRADY—Miss Ida B. Brady, ’05K, April 
21, Boulder, Colo. 

BROWN—Mrs. Eugene F. Brown 
Dobbins), ’06, Jan. 14, Springfield, Mo. 

WADLEIGH—W. Hiram Wadleigh, ’07, 
Arnolds Park, Iowa. 

ALLEN—Mrs. William R. Allen (Anna P. 
Gammeter), ’04-06, Cleveland. 

HARVEY—Mrs. Edwin D. Harvey (Flor- 
inda E. Lincoln), ’04-06, Nov. 6, 1967, Ro- 
wayton, Conn. 

WELLS—Mrs. Beatrice F. Wells (Beatrice 
Emerson), ’'04-06, April 19, 1967, Denver, 
Colo. 

YATES—Mrs. Warren W. Yates (Claudia 
E. Boyd), ’04-05, April 26, Monrovia, Calif. 

FRENCH—Miss Lida M. French, '08, Jan. 
19, Jefferson, Ohio. 

WHITE—Mrs. Garrett White (Hazel An- 
drews), ’09, Feb. 27, Galion, Ohio. 

WILSON—Mrs. Carl B. Wilson (Genevieve 
L. Lang), ’05-06, Aug. 18, 1967, Pullman, 
Wash. 

HICKSON—Mrs. George A. Hickson 
(Susie Heimbach) ’10, March 6, Bellevue, 
Ohio. 

SILL—Miss Neil G. Sill, 
Warren, Pa. 

WHEELER—Mrs. 
(Catherine R. Cummins), 
Mass. 

MILLER—Thomas C, Miller Jr., ‘11, June 
18, 1967, Erie, Pa. 

QUADE—Mrs. William H. Quade (Selma 
T. Reasoner), ‘09-10, April 2, 1966, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

BOYERS—Byron L. Boyers, 
Petersburg, Fla. 

CARLISLE—Mrs. Orville B. Carlisle 
(Kathryn Mauer), '13, Aug. 14, 1963, Chicago. 

JOHNSON—Perry T. Johnson, '13, Centre- 
ville, Mich. 
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(Helen 


10, March 13, 


Berkeley Wheeler 
06-07, Concord, 


10-13, St. 


DAMKROGER—Mrs. Harold A, Damkro- 
ger (Helen C. Barker), ‘10-11, Jan. 12, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Dates to 
Remember 


For 1968-69 
Academic Year 


1968 

Wednesday, Sept. 4 — Orientation begins for Class of 1972. 
Tuesday, Sept. 10 — Fall semester classes start. 
Saturday, Oct. 19 — Homecoming. (Classes in session) 
Saturday, Dec. 21 — Fall semester ends. 

1969 ne 

Monday, Jan. 6 — Winter term begins. 

Saturday, Feb. 1 = — Winter term ends. 

Tuesday, Feb. 4 — Spring semester begins. 

Friday, March 28 — Spring vacation begins. 

Monday, April 7 — Spring vacation ends. 

Saturday, May 3 — Free day for students. 


